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Events of the Géeck. 


UNDENIABLY, “ it moves.’’ The German Chancellor’s 
speech is important, but nothing like so important as 
the decision of the Socialists, Majority and Minority 
groups alike, to vote against the Emergency Budget. 
Their decision does not seem to have been taken merely 
on the question of the reform of the Prussian franchise. 
Herr Bernstein, their ablest intellectual, who put their 
case, suggested a general distrust of the Government, 
based on its political incapacity and its neglect to secure 
an early, “ good,’’ and “ sincere’’ peace. We have only 
an imperfect report of the Chancellor’s speech as we 
write, and its substance seems to have been an exposition 
of the new political situation, in view of the Russian 
Revolution. There the policy is to be one of non-inter- 
ference, or even of a quasi-acceptance of the new 
Russian Government, coupled with the statement (which 
the Russians deny) that, in 1905, the Kaiser counselled 
the Tsar to accept reforms. But Reuter’s Amsterdam 
correspondent quotes one phrase of the Chaacellor’s 
speech which we must call on our Government to explore 
with far more care than they have devoted to earlier 
utterances of the kind. ‘“ We desire,’’ he said, “ nothing 
else than a speedy peace, on a basis honorable for both 
parties.’” We have no definition of what this “ basis ”’ 
is. But unless it is a phrase thrown as a sop to the 
Socialists, or to ward off the approaching war with 
America, there must be some framework of policy 
behind it. What? The peoples cannot go on dying and 
starving much longer, while their leaders mutter half- 
words of deliverance. 

x * * 


Tue German Chancellor spoke in an atmosphere 
which the Russian Revolution has suddenly made 
electric and promising. The German democracy is 


’ 





no longer willing to wait for internal reforms until 
after the war. ‘“ When a neighbor’s house burus,’’ says 
the usually obstructive “Cologne Gazette,’’ “it is a 
wise man who pours water on his own roof.’’ The 
minority Socialists have forced the pace by putting 
forward in the Reichstag a series of demands which 
would suffice to make Germany an advanced demo- 
cratic Monarchy. They ask that the Reichstag 
shall control the making and breaking of alliances, 
and the making of war and _ peace, 
take from the Kaiser and give to the Reichstag 
the power to dismiss the Chancellor. Further, 
they ask for universal suffrage (including women) 
and proportional representation in all German elections 
(including, of course, those for the Prussian Diet), and 
the abolition of all Upper Houses. These demands 
may go a little beyond public opinion, but even the 
Conservative ‘“ Tiagliche Rundschau’”’ thinks them 
practical, and the Bavarian “ Post’’ wants something 
of the kind. Under this political activity there seethes 
a growing anger against profiteering, and a passionate 
desire to find in the new situation made by Russia a 
new way of approach to peace. 


* * * 


and they 


THE cause of franchise reform is won, and women 
may now safely reckon on their emancipation in the pre- 
sent session. Mr. Asquith’s motion demanding legislation 
on the lines of the Speaker’s Conference was ultimately 
adopted without a division, and in the vote on Mr. 
Salter’s dilatory amendment, the Unionist cave mustered 
only 62 to 341. The Irish Party deserves the thanks of 
the English democracy; it resisted the temptation to 
maintain a wrecking opposition, and supported Mr. 
Asquith’s motion with all its forces. The cave included 
a mixed body of malcontents, ranging from Mr. Salter, 
himself a moderate Suffragist, to Mr. Arnold Ward, who 
spoke for the ‘‘ anti’’ die-hards. Their general] case was 
that they wished to delay franchise reform until they 
could get a re-constituted Upper House, but even they 
wanted a complicated measure of registration reform to 
enfranchise soldiers. The debate means that the 
Unionist Party as a whole has turned its back on mere 
reaction. Mr. Walter Long (a former “anti’’), in a 
most significant speech declared against the strategy of 
the die-hards, and implored the House ‘“‘ to take part 
not in rear-guard but in forward actions.’’ 

* * . 


Mr. Asquitn’s witty and brilliantly phrased opening 
speech was a strong plea for the adoption of the Speaker’s 
charter as a whole. It would be “criminal folly’’ to 
throw away this opportunity. He sang a perfect classical 
palinode on the question of votes for women, dwelling 
on the reasons for his change of front—the record of 
women’s war-work, and still more strongly their need 
for means of self-defence in the coming industria] re- 
construction, and lastly the cessation of the “ detestable 
campaign ”’ of violence. Mr. Lloyd George, in the best 
speech he has made since he became Premier, reverted 
to his réle as a democrat, and argued well both for the 
women and for the soldiers and munition workers. He 
promised legislation after Easter, and only stipulated 
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that the clause enfranchising women should be left to 
the decision of the House. That can only be a formal 
reservation, and if the suffrage societies in the con- 
stituencies of the defaulting sixty-two are active mean- 
while, we imagine that even this insignificant minority 
can be reduced. Nothing was said on the subject of the 
age-limit for women voters (which the Speaker’s Report 
left vague), and here the House is clearly free to do as 
it pleases. If it fixes the age at anything above twenty- 
five, it will not enfranchise the very women whose claims 
and services have most moved it—the war workers and 
the soldiers’ widows. The Russian precedent of 
“ universal suffrage ’’ will not be lost on it. 
; * * * 


On one large detail Mr. Lloyd George made a reser- 
vation which we trust he will be induced to reconsider. 
He wants to omit proportional representation, on which 
he has “an open mind,” and which he has “ no time to 
study.” He called it “ an entirely novel suggestion,” and 
has forgotten that he was one of a Cabinet which imposed 
it on Ireland. He has a quick mind: let him talk to Lord 
Courtney for an hour. In the present confusion of 
parties we shall never get an approach to real repre- 
sentation without this expedient. How else are voters 
to decide between Liberal Free Traders and Liberal 
Protectionists, Labor men of the Snowden type and the 
Hodge type, Tories of the rearguard school and Tories 
who want to fight “forward actions’? We hope the 
House will make a fight for the retention of this most 
important plank in the Speaker’s programme. But if it 
must be postponed, then we agree with the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’”’ that redistribution must also be postponed. 
If constituencies are delimited afresh on the single- 
member basis, we shall have to wait another twenty or 
thirty years for proportional representation. But redis- 
tribution is an essential part of the bargain with the 
Tories. The Speaker’s Report is a very skilful and 
complex compromise, and this haphazard mutilation of 
it, for lack of a little time to study it, is a frivolous 
mishandling of a fine piece of work. 

* * * 


THE news from Russia is all of it good, and suggests 
that the nation is all but unanimous for the Revolution. 
The party committee of the Cadets has pronounced for a 
democratic Republic, and this probably means that there 
will be no widespread movement for the creation of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. The more patriotic of the 
Grand Dukes, including the ex-Generalissimo Nicholas, 
Michael, and Cyril, are publicly adhering to the new 
régime, and, following .the contagious example of the 
French Revolution, are offering to give their domains to 
the nation. Revelations are the order of the day, and 
everything points to the conclusion that the ex-Tsaritsa 
was, with Rasputin and M. Protopopoff, the centre of 
the pro-German reaction. Treasonable documents have 
been discovered which are said to explain many obscure 
chapters in the history of the war. Though the revolu- 
tionary pacifism of those extremer (‘‘ Maximalist ’’) 
Socialists, who proposed that the army should go over 
with the red flag to the German trenches and incite the 
German proletariat to revolt, doubtless was for the most 
part sincere and in keeping with the Russian character, 
this schoo] has now been hopelessly discredited by an 
untoward discovery. The books of the secret police 
show that the editor of this party’s organ had been for 
long in receipt of a large weekly subsidy from the political 
police. 

* * * 

M. Gurcusorr, the new War Minister (an energetic 
and adventurous man, who fought as a volunteer for the 
Boets in 1899, and again for the Bulgars in 1912), has 
gone, meanwhile, to the northern front. There was a 
moment of some danger, but it has passed, and the army 
seems now to be inspired by the spirit of Valmy. A 
brilliant and democratic solution has been found for the 
problem of discipline. The men have elected managing 
committees in each regiment and company, which control 
the commissariat and other matters that lie outside the 
purely military sphere, while on active service and in all 
purely military matters, the officers are supreme, The 





re-organized patriotic army will certainly give a good 
account of itself, if the expected German offensive 
develops. But, without a doubt, the Russians, as a whole, 
desire an early peace, and are dropping the extremer 
demands on which M. Trepoff laid special stress. They 
will not hear of any separate peace, but we believe that 
within the alliance they must be a factor making for a 
loyal but also for an early and moderate peace. 
* * * 


THE exact course which America will elect to 
follow on her entry into the war is in suspense until 
the President meets Congress on Monday. There are 
two ways of defining her status. Congress may 
declare that a state of war with Germany has 
subsisted since a certain date, or it may take 
the directer course of declaring war on Germany. 
Technically, the difference is slight. The latter 
course would enable the United States to claim 
compensation at the peace for vessels unlawfully sunk 
before the declaration. But the simple fact is that the 
latter course, as the more active, answers to the present 
mood of public opinion—at all events, in the Eastern 
States. In either case America becomes formally a 
belligerent. There is now a strong demand for the early 
dispatch of some regiments to France, if only as a 
demonstration of solidarity. Further, it is proposed on 
all hands that America should give rather than lend the 
money she is about to raise for the Allies. Let us not 
forget that the moment is for her one of anxiety. She 
is breaking with a century-old tradition, and some of 
the pleas drafted by the abler neutralists, in support 
of a policy of limited and purely defensive action, are 
entitled to great respect. Further, the precautions 
which she has to take for the defence of bridges, rail- 
roads, and public works, betray a natural nervousness 
as to the action of the German element. She risks her 
internal peace as no other belligerent has had to do. 

* * * 





THERE has been little development in the situation 
on the Western Front during the week, but that little 
has been significant. The French advance has obviously 
disturbed the German plans. It seems doubtful whether 
these contemplated the maintenance of any definite line ; 
but the Staff can never have expected to find the French 
in possession of Tergnier in three days. And the advance 
did not stop there. .The French have now firmly 
established themselves on the Oise between St. Quentin 
and La Fére. Towards the end of last week the Germans 
attempted to hinder their progress by flooding La Feére 
and the neighborhood ; but on the following day two of 
the advance forts of La Fere were taken. They have 
extended their hold about St Quentin, and maintain a 
cincture through Essigny-Benay against all counter- 
attacks. They are now consolidated on the main road 
between St. Quentin and La Feére, and it will need very 
little development here to compel the evacuation of the 
St. Gobain and Craonne plateaux. In the direct attack 
on the massif of St. Gobain, their success has been most 
brilliant and most unwelcome to the Germans. It was 
only on last Saturdey that they began to drive back the 
enemy rearguards in the Lower Forest of Coucy. The 
following day they had penetrated into the forest, and 
were approaching Folembray and Coucy le Chateau. 

% * * 


In a night attack they captured Coucy le Chateau, 
in spite of violent resistance, and they drove back the 
Germans beyond Barisis and Servais. On Tuesday the 
whole of the lower forest was taken, and Petit Barisis 
and Coucy la Ville were also secured. There had been 
also a careful and useful advance from Soissons in the 
Marville direction. The British advance has not been 
so rapid. But during the week Roisel has been 
captured and consolidated; and a number of villages 
have been taken by the cavalry. It is this aspect of 
the British fighting which seems most unusual. The 
northern section of the line consists of one or two 
advanced posts firmly held, and in between are mobile 
sectors where the cavalry operate. Thus Roisel and 
Beaumetz are held, but it is cavalry which take the 
villages on each side of them, Beaumetz itself has had 
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a strange history, for it has changed hands three times 
already. On this section of the front, then, the British 
so far have not moved in force. 

* * * 


Ir is probably owing to the rapidity of the French 
advance that the Germans have been tempted to strike 
in Champagne. It is not a promising area for an 
offensive, but the fluidity which must characterize the 
much-contested sector about Maisons de Champagne 
makes it a good field for a diversion. At the moment 
there seems to be a lull on the new positions. Nothing 
could be more illusory. It is the tenseness of hurried 
preparation. The Germans are not on any organized 
line, and the French have gained too much in the new 
warfare not to wish to turn the supposed Cambrai- 
St. Quentin-La Fére-Laon defensive. The essential of 
the German design seems to be to put a brake on the 
advance. The Allies can afford to admit some little 
slackening if they make the line untenable. For if the 
enemy fall back to the frontier, the Allies will have 
every ground for rejoicing. 

* * * 


THE situation in Asiatic Turkey has been developed 
further by a fairly complete British victory in Palestine. 
Even the ambiguity of General Murray’s report cannot 
obscure this fact. The British railway through Sinai is 
apparently being laid along the coast, and ‘‘ in order to 
cover construction,’’ the British advanced to within five 
miles of Gaza, where they found the Turks on the Wadi 
Ghuzzee. The action occupied two days, and General 
Murray inflicted heavy losses upon the 20,000 Turks who 
opposed him. In the 900 prisoners taken, there were 
included the general commanding and the whole 
divisional staff, four Austrian officers, and thirty-two 
Austrian and German other ranks. Two Austrian 4°2 
howitzers were also taken. These details spell a more 
complete victory than the British commander claims. 
For the divisional staff and heavy guns to be taken, it 
would be necessary to secure a tactical triumph, and yet 
we do not know whether the position was carried or not. 
The Russians are over the Persian frontier to the north 
of the Kermanshah road, and Generals Baratoff and 
Maude are endeavoring to close in on the main Turkish 
body that was operating in Persia. The advance in 
Palestine must distract the enemy’s aim of controlling, if 
not reversing, our movements in the Baghdad area. 

* * * 


Srr Epwarp Carson is developing into a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory head of the Admiralty. For in his 
speech of February 21st, on the Estimates, he clearly 
stated that he was opposed to concealment of the effect 
of the submarine campaign. “It is all very well,’ he 
said, “to hide away in the corners of newspapers the 
submarine menace. It can do us no good shutting our 
eyes to the fact, and we really are not telling the 
Germans anything they do not know.’’ He promised 
to change the system of suppression. But in point of 
fact the present form of announcement is much more 
obscure than any that preceded it, and we think Sir 
Edward will do well either to cease making these 
statements or to change them fundamentally. At 
present they are so plainly misleading that they lend 
color to the German charge that they are untrue, and 
give the enemy the chance of publishing losses which 
are inflated by 50 per cent. The actual losses are 
extremely grave, but they are not shown by the 
published reports. The arrivals and clearances in 
British ports for the week ending March 25th, amount 
to 4,747 vessels over 100 tons net, exclusive of fishing 
and local craft. The losses of British vessels over 
1,600 tons were 16; under 1,600 tons 7; but only 10 
were unsuccessfully attacked. It is imperative that we 
should realize that under these figures a_ serious 
casualty list is concealed, on which the war is bound 
to turn. 

* * *% 

THe Germans have sown brutality as a congenial 
seed over the fair lands they have invaded. The 
path of their retreat is marked by smoking villages, 
ruined towns from which all that was valuable 





and movable has been taken, uprooted trees, 
befouled wells. It seems impossible to imagine the 
sort of mind that directs this sort of wantonness 
that can so concentrate on the idea of war that every- 
thing human becomes alien to it. What can explain the 
torpedoing of the “ Asturias’’ without warning? She 
bore the Red Cross signs and was brilliantly illuminated. 
Yet she was struck as she returned to her base during 
the night. Of the 300 on board, thirty-one lives were 
lost, nine persons are missing, and thirty-nine are 
injured. The German case is not improved by the claim 
that they gave a general warning they would sink hospital 
ships, and that they knew what they were doing is shown 
by the fact that the achievement is actually included in 
the German wireless message. It is certain that 
Germany wishes peace. Is there no German with enough 
intuition of the springs of human action to realize that 
the obscene barbarism of his armies is the strongest 
possible stimulant of war @ outrance? 
* . . 

Or all the measures connected with Conscription, 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Bonar Law, and entitled 
“ Military Service (Review of Exceptions)”’ is in one 


‘of its provisions the meanest and most damaging. The 


»”? 


‘exceptions ’’’ include not only men who on any ground 
have been previously rejected as unfit for military service, 
but also all men discharged from service in consequence of 
disablement or ill-health, provided that a year has passed 
since their discharge. Very nearly all the disabled and 
discharged men who will thus be called up at once for 
re-examination will, therefore, be the patriotic fellows 
who volunteered early in the war, before compulsion was 
enacted. They ‘‘did their bit,’’ until disabled by 
wounds or illness. The medical examination which 
resulted in discharge has from the first been extremely 
strict, so that the wounds or illness must have been severe. 
On the Government’s pledge that their discharge was 
final, they have looked round for such occupation as they 
were still capable of, and in many cases have settled down 
into small businesses or industrial work, to the great 
advantage of the country. 
* » ~ 

SupDDENLY, they are now informed that the Govern- 
ment regards its pledge as the German Chancellor 
regarded a treaty. The solemn word of the country is 
broken, all past service and suffering go for nothing, and 
the men are to be hauled up before some doctor whose 
first instruction necessarily will be to pass as many of 
them back into the Army as he possibly can, with the 
certain result of multiplying “ crocks’’ who will die or 
be invalided out again. The ingratitude is as flagrant as 
the breach of contract. Nor could any measure do much 
greater harm to the country’s industry. The Ministry 
of Labor Employment Exchange has actually called upon 
employers to engage discharged men because “ permission 
is not required under the Restricted Trades Order to 
employ discharged sailors and soldiers.” Now an 
employer who has taken this advice will find his men 
swept off to be re-examined for active service again. 
Quite apart from the complicetions as to pension—a 
point raised by Mr. Asquith, as well as by Mr. Hogge’s 
amendment—no Government action could be calculated 
to create a more bitter senso of grievance or arouse 
greater discontent. A far more generous and effective 
means of increasing Army numbers would have been to 
raise the military age. 

* * * 

WE cannot imagine that Parliament will pass the 
monstrous new clause which the Home Secretary has 
suddenly thrust into the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
enabling a Court to shut up in a home a girl convicted 
of loitering or soliciting, and to keep her there till she 
is nineteen years old. These are the C.D. Acts, again ; 
you can never keep them out of the Home Office for long. 
Abuse of such a measure and error in administering it: 
police tyranny under it; the growth of the brothel 
system, are inevitable. Every effort should be made to 
extirpate this noxious growth from the Bill. 

* * * 

[The next issue of THe Nation will be published on 

Thursday, April 5th.] 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE VISTA OF REVOLUTION. 


‘‘T have lived to see thirty millions of people indig- 
nant and resolute, spurning at slavery and demanding 
liberty with an irresistible voice, their king led in 
triumph, and an arbitrary monarch surrendering him- 
self to his subjects. And now, methinks, I see the ardor 
for liberty catching and spreading, a general amend- 
ment beginning in human affairs: the dominion of kings 
changed for the dominion of laws, and the dominion 
of priests giving way to the dominion of reason and 


conscience.’’—T'he Rev. Dr. Price, in his famous sermon 
on the French Revolution at the Old Jewry Meeting House, 
1789. 


‘‘ Tf as many as four Great Powers of Europe . 
were engaged in war it seemed to me that it 
‘ would mean a state of things worse than that of 
1848, and irrespective of who were victors in the war, 
many things might be completely swept away.”—<Sir 
Edward Grey’s despatch to Vienna, July 23rd, 1914. 


In that Cassandra despatch which Sir Edward Grey sent 
to Vienna ten days before the outbreak of war, he 
predicted revolution as its outcome. His tone was 
gloomy : he seems in those prophetic words to regret the 
“many things’’ which would be “swept away.’’ The 
broom of the war-god has begun to sweep, and our mood 
is one of rejoicing and hope. It has flung aside, like the 
lightest ancestral dust, the gloomiest despotism of 
Europe, and instinctively we feel that its work is not yet 
ended. The particular consequence which Sir Edward 
Grey foresaw, “a complete collapse of European credit 
and industry,’’ has, in one sense, been realized. The 
normal trade of our Continent is suspended, and its 
workshops have become arsenals; but unemployment 
there is none, and wages are high. The phase of 
bankruptcy may follow the war in some countries, but 
hunger is already anticipating the conditions of 1848. 
So far from lamenting’ over the changes we have seen 
already, we are to-day in the temper in which the 
English reformers saw the French Revolution begin. 
The spectacle of what the Russian people has achieved 
has begot in us great hopes. We, too, see “a general 
amendment beginning in human affairs,’’ and with a 
new faith in the human will, we greet the tide which has 
risen to sweep back the reaction that everywhere came 
with war. If the change ended in Russia, it would still 
have transformed the European outlook. Other Empires 
are conservative: other Parliaments are hampered in 
their self-governing authority : other sovereigns are often 
arbitrary and self-willed. But nowhere else did there 
exist a flat negation of the democratic principle: nowhere 
else could Government after Government defy and ignore 
a unanimous nation. We are within sight of the triumph 
of an evolution which will bring the whole Continent 
under democratic government. It is more than probable, 
since the Cadets have followed the Socialists in adopting 
a Republican programme, that Russia has passed far 
beyond the compromise of a Constitutional Monarchy. 
That means much more than a preference for one type 
of executive machinery over another. It means the end 
of a superstition, and no one believes that what is dead in 
Russia can live in Central Europe. 

Revolutions are always contagious. That is the 
lesson of 1789, and it is the lesson of 1848. Even in 
our own day in the East, the revolutions in Persia, in 
Turkey, and at last in China, were parts of a single 
movement. Infallibly they create the sense of solidarity, 
and if the peoples, baffled at the first attempt, fail to 
realize their fraternity, the monarchs are driven to 
achieve it. The Holy Alliance was a paradoxical form 
of fraternity, but in its own way it was a Conservative 
International. To the Republics of France and Russia, 


we hope before many days are over to add the oldest and © 


the most stable Republic of them all, with Mr. Wilson 
at its head. It is morally impossible that the Central 
Powers, in spite of the personal opinions of the German 
Kaiser and the traditions of the Habsburgs, should harden 
into a Holy Alliance. Turkey is a revolutionary 





oligarchy, and Bulgaria a peasant democracy. Austria 
in the new reign, still gagged, still divided, is feeling 
uncertainly after some form of federation. In Germany 
all neutral observers agree that a new spirit is awake. 
The Chancellor himself promises a ‘‘ new orientation,”’ 
talks of the realization of Liberal ideals in the State, 
and promises the reform of the Prussian Three-Class 
Franchise. There are soft words for the non-German 
minorities. The Reichstag has set up a committee of 
control over Foreign Affairs, and even National Liberals 
are following Radicals, like Rohrbach, in demanding the 
abolition of the secret and aristocratic tradition in 
diplomacy. This mildly democratic tendency is as yet 
only the result of the cessation of the class-struggle which 
came with war. There is less suspicion, less resistance 
to natural claims, because the wronged and repressed 
classes have been doing their duty loyally in the trenches. 
It is a phenomenon comparable with the breaking down 
of the opposition to Irish Home Rule and to Woman 
Suffrage among ourselves. What it will be, and how 
far it will go, when the inevitable agitation begins from 
below, no one can prophesy. The resistance of the 
Junkers will harden: the Liberals may be swept off their 
feet in a genuinely democratic current: the Socialist 
movement, in spite of its acute divisions, may develop 
a genuinely revolutionary temper. The success of the 
Russian Revolution has introduced a wholly new factor 
in the German problem. From the first days of the war, 
the German Socialists found an excuse and an ideal 
meaning for the war, in the hope that it would destroy 
the Russian Autocracy. It is inconceivable that they 
should quietly sit down to see the enemy proletariat over 
the frontier enjoying universal suffrage in a Republic, 
while the Prussian monarchy and the Prussian franchise 
hold them in subjection. If reform were to be delayed, 
or if it were to be niggardly when it came, then in 
Prussia, also, it is probable that ‘‘ many things might 
be completely swept away.’’ The great Russian example 
has made it much harder than it was for opportunists 
to delay reform on the pretext that organic changes can 
best be made amid the calm of peace. The pressure of 
hunger which helped to make the upheaval in Petrograd 
is at work in Germany also, and the numerous bread 
riots and the strikes of munition workers which rumor 
describes, might at any moment take a political direction. 
The army as well as the people is now beginning to feel 
the pinch of hunger, but as yet there is no approach to 
the national unanimity which in Russia preceded the 
revolution by several months. 

We firmly believe that changes, and probably very 
large changes, will come in Germany. If the faction 
of Admiral Tirpitz and Prince Biilow were to over- 
throw the present Chancellor, it is even conceivable 
that there might be revolution. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in a letter to the “ Times,’ has proposed that the 
Entente should impose that revolution on Germany 
by the expedient of refusing to negotiate with her 
so long as the Hohenzollerns sit upon the throne. 
For our part, we should welcome a German Republic 
as gladly as we shall hail the Russian Republic; and if 
we felt. sure that Mr. Harrison’s policy would advance 
the happy time, we should applaud it. But we must 
think of the German answer. “This dynasty,”’ they 
will say, “with all its faults, is clearly necessary in a 
dangerous world to our safety. Our bitterest enemies 
desire its fall: let us rally round it.’’ We have 
observed the working of that logic in other cases. After 
the second Balkan War there was hardly a Bulgarian 
but cursed King Ferdinand. A member of the Russian 
Legation thereupon went to work in the clubs of Sofia, 
promising to all whom he met that Russia would find 
means to undo the iniquitous Treaty of Bucharest on 
one condition—that the King should be deposed. The 
immediate result was that the politicians of every party 
instantly rallied to him, preferring a fallible King of 
their own to a vassal of the Romanoffs. Mr. Harrison’s 
policy, therefore, might not shorten the war: on the 
contrary, it might well check any tendency which may 
exist in Germany towards revolution, and force us to 
fight on until we had actually overrun and occupied the 
whole country. It was the principle of our own 
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Revolution that every people has the right to choose 
its own governors. We shall gain nothing for ourselves 
or for Europe by violating that maxim. An indepen- 
dent people must work its own salvation, and no unsti- 
tutions which its enemies imposed on it by force of 
arms would bear the fruits of liberty. 

The hope of “a general amendment in human 
affairs”’ lies in the acts by which each people sponta- 
neously brings the realities of its own life into conformity 
with civilized ideals. Russia has greatly done her part. 
The immediate tests of our own temper are the Irish 
question and the franchise. No people lives to-day for 
itself. When we have given contentment to Ireland, we 
shall have brought nearer the liberation of “ Tchecho- 
Slovaks, Slavs, and Roumans from foreign domina- 
tion.’’ As we enfranchise women, we shall drive a nail 
into the coffin of the Prussian class-franchise. We believe 
that Germans themselves perceive the effect of their 
feudal militarisin in isolating them among the free peoples 
of the world. Dr. Rohrbach, patriot and Imperialist 
though he is, said, before the war, that it was the 
undemocratic character of the German State which 
explained its unpopularity. The case is infinitely worse 
to-day. For three years the High Command has been 
supreme, and it has followed the abstract dictates of 
military expediency, without a thought for the moral 
consequences, now or hereafter. Clear and charitable 
thinkers may lay the blame upon this accursed abstract 
logic, but the mass of mankind will throw the responsi- 
bility on the whole German race. While the plain man 
blames the German nation for the whole series of abomina- 
tions, from the violation of Belgium down to Hindenburg’s 
wholesale sabotage in France, there is small hope of an 
early peace, of a good peace, or of a brotherly society of 
nations to follow it. The one sure way out of this impasse 
lies in an internal change in Germany, and the more 
dramatic it is, the better. The German soldiers who 
wrecked and pillaged the French villages last week did 
so reluctantly, and cursed their orders. Until those 
curses of theirs are translated into some imperious and 
sweeping protest against the whole spirit of Prussian 
militarism, it will not be easy for any of us to see the 
kindly German people whom we used to know, across 
the barrage of these military outrages. That the change 
will come, we firmly believe: it will be gradual or 
violent, as it has to make its way against more or less 
opposition. If it comes before the peace, if it even 
begins in overt acts before the peace, it will be easy 
for those of us who desire a negotiated settlement to 
prevail over our own forces of hatred and reaction. If 
a reformed and democratic Germany were to send her 
delegates to the Peace Conference, there is nothing in 
reason which the Allies would wish to deny her. Like 
Dr. Price in 1789, we “see the ardor for liberty 
catching and spreading.’’ The era of revolution has 
begun, and as it proceeds we shall move by great strides 
towards the dream of “ perpetual peace.’’ Kant was 
essentially right when he said that all the nations in 
a League of Peace must be Republics. 





THE NEW POLITICAL ORDER. 

THE cause of the people won a momentous success in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday night. If 
Parliament had dropped the torch handed to it by the 
Speaker’s Conference, or if the Government had 
wrested it from its hands, we might have bidden a long 
good-bye to representative democracy 


No vigorous 
Parliament could have 


issued from an attenuated 


electorate, shorn of all the best of the new and the old | 


elements in our community. Now this peril is past. 
The House is committed, by an overwhelming majority, 





to an adequate Reform Bill: the Government and the | 
leaders of all parties have signified their assent, either | 


by speech or by vote ; and, with one sorry exception, the 
House and Government have entered into a solemn 
pact both as to the general form and the detailed 
structure of the new measure. This fruit-we have already 
garnered from the Russian Revolution and the spirit 
of our own country, quickened and concentrated by the 


war. The full harvest will soon appear. It is much 
for the House of Commons to have reasserted its control 
of national policy. The new Reform Bill is the child, not 
of the Ministry, but of Parliament. The outlines were 
moulded by its councils under the presidency of the 
greatest and most famous of Parliamentary officials ; their 
accruing form and substance will be equally its work. 
There is no reason why Parliament, fortified by the man- 
hood and womanhood of the nation, should not go on 
from strength to strength, wresting from one set of 
bureaucrats the supervision of our imperilled finance, 
breaking into the diplomatic secrecy of another, and 
drawing Ministers, one by one, back to the full circle of 
its influence. 

The Reform Bill is, indeed, the issue not only of a 
revival of political principle but of a simple process of 
practical logic. It was seen that no future Parliament, 
charged as it must be with the reconstruction of the 
social order, could spring from a register that shut 
out the soldiers and the sailors who were deciding 
the point whether there should be an Empire 
or a Parliament at all; or if it included them, 
excluded the munition workers who kept the soldiers 
and the sailors fighting; or if it opened the door 
on the men munitioners, shut it on the women; 
or, again, in taking all these classes in, omitted their 
substitutes and helpers. And the moment this new 
constituency came into scale, its weight broke down the 
old machinery of registration and classification. All 
parties were wise enough to lend themselves to the task 
of reconstruction. The Liberals and Labor men made a 
slight concession to the property vote; the Tories to the 
franchise of flesh and blood. And all of them agreed to 
take the new Bill as a measure for the enrichment of the 
mind and purpose of the nation. We need not say that 
we regard the enfranchisement of women as the first and 
much the most important clause of this new political 
treaty. No broad view of that vital change will seek to 
confine it to the Woman Voter, to the exclusion of the 
Woman Councillor. If war England could not have 
performed her purpose for six months without the 
intellectual help and the manual work of women, neither 
can peace England advance one step along the road of 
re-settlement without their statesmanship. The farther 
we look to the future the less hope can we cherish of a 
world merely guided by men along the traditional paths 
that led to the war. Men owe women something more 
than the vote; they owe men a more vital connection 
with government than the share they will take in the 
infrequent choice of a Member of Parliament. It is 
not merely a modified structure of economic life to 
which, by an obvious act of justice and even of State 
necessity, women must contribute ; it is to the re-building 
of society on fresh lines of liberty secured by broader 
foundations of truth. That is the task, not of a sex, but 
of humanity ; and even if it be true that the country will 
get crude thinking from some of its new political recruits, 
it will acquire also a fresher intelligence and a more truly 
courageous spirit. Directly, at least, women have shed 
no blood in this war. But the blood that they nurtured 
has been shed in torrents; and if some of them have 
seemed to make light of the sacrifice, men may well ask 
themselves what share they had in ordering it. Now 
they succeed to a place of peculiar responsibility in the 
State. The unenfranchised woman came in to hold up 
the hands of the nation in war. And the first woman’s 
vote may quite conceivably be a vote on peace. A new 
political order begins, inspired by fresh ieas and spring- 
ing from an almost unused tap-root of ¢ ~ience, and 
if it does not at once make all things new, ii amines the 
hope of social justice, and throws out, a sig. al of defeat 
to the now prevailing kingdom of violence. 

For these reasons it is with deep regret that we see 
the Parliamentary Treaty drawn up by the Speaker and 
his Conference broken in one of its capital provisions. 
Proportional representation represents, after Woman 
Suffrage, the most notable break with the narrow 
party syste that we are beginning to put behind us. 
It is the electoral method most in favor not only 
with the thinker who looks to the broadening 
and deepening of the political mind of the nation, 
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but with the younger and poorer parties who offer 
a finer and more modern interpretation of its 
needs. It is the way of escape from vestrydom, from 
the rule of the machine, from wealth and its half-sister, 
corruption. Without abolishing party Government, it 
gives each party no more than the strength to which it is 
entitled, and therefore qualifies its tyranny while putting 
it under bonds to be of good behavior, or to come under 
the censorship of the freer intelligences and the 
more sensitive consciences in the electorate. It 
would add greatly to the interest, and therefore to 
the purity and originality, of politics, and our new 
women voters, unfamiliar as they are with party 
ties and conventions, would be specially attracted to it. 
So far as its tendency is to check the exaggeration, or 
even the falsification, of the national temper, and to 
give progress the steadiness of which sudden impulsive 
reactions deprive it, it supplies an element valuable 
both to Liberalism and to the better Conservatism. 
But it is undeniably the enemy of the party Caucus; 
and it is the Caucus in both camps which seems to 
have issued its order to Mr. George to drop it. This is 
unconsidered action, which, if it means that the 
House of Commons is debarred from including propor- 
tional representation in its Reform Bill, implies that 
the measure is taken out of its hands, and the balance 
of the great Treaty destroyed. We hope that Mr. 
George’s decision has the reduced significance of leaving 
the House to its free judgment. This liberty is to be 
reserved to it in the case of Woman Suffrage. Why not 
for proportional representation? A vote on it should 
obviously be conducted without pressure from the official 
Whips, and with leave to the numerous dependents of 
the Government to go as they please’ The Government 
may not be able to press it; but neither should they 
repress it. The subject is comparatively new to this 
generation, and Mr. George admits that he has never 
studied it. But it is part of the emancipating movement 
which is stirring Europe, and bringing a new political 
world to birth. 





WHAT WILL GERMANY DO? 


THe mystery surrounding the German retreat has 
deepened. To a certain extent the present alignment of 
the opposing armies is feasible enough. The front slopes 
towards the south-east from Arras to where the French 
are fighting near Roupy in a way that suggests a check 
in the advance by the nature of the hinterland and the 
resistance of the retiring forces. There must be from 
five to eight miles of something resembling morass and 
bog between the apparatus of supply and where the 
British Army are at present fighting, and this must be a 
severe handicap to any sustained pressure against the 
Germans. The conclusion is reinforced by the precarious- 
ness of our hold upon the advanced posts. Beautmetz, 
for instance, has this week changed hands again, 
momentarily, for the third time, and only on Tuesday 
was the position of Roisel strengthened by the capture 
of the villages between it and Ytres. It is only about 
the Somme Canal that the background begins to offer a 
relatively firm terrain for a successful advance, and it is 
at that point that the character of the alignment 
changes. The whole position south of it is fluid to 
ambiguity. The northern section might suggest the 
probability of a German stand. But below Roupy the 
French have bitten into the symmetry of the front. and 
despite repeated and violent German attacks, they have 
not been dislodged. The energy of the French attack is 
less remarkable than its direction. The wooded plateau, 
which forms a sort of bastion in advance of La Feére and 
Laon, constitutes in effect a reduplication of the Arras 
salient, and the French are making great play with it. 
From Soissons they are fighting towards Laon in a 
historic direction, the road Napoleon took just before his 
abdication, when, outnumbered by three to one, he 
delivered his two abortive attacks against Bliicher. But 
now the positions are reversed, and the threat from 
Soissons exaggerates the danger of the blow up the Oise 
valley. For there, between La Fére and St. Quentin, the 





French have established a wedge which threatens to turn 
the whole line. Under its influence our Allies have 
captured Coucy forest, and are pressing onwards towards 
Gobain forest, which covers the southern flank of La Fere. 

When we examine the position in detail, we are con- 
fronted with the irresistible question: Where is the 
Hindenburg line, if there is one? For a few miles further 
advance up the Oise valley, and not only La Feére but 
Laon will be rendered untenable, and the possibility of 
any line being tenable across Champagne seems nebulous. 
Indeed, we wonder if we are not suffering from an obses- 
sion with lines, and whether Hindenburg, or his directive 
mind, has not a broader outlook on expediency at this 
phase of the war. Clearly, whatever be the German plan 
it must assume as its first principle that it can control 
the new situation it has called into being; and yet there 
is a grave doubt whether the enemy is exercising any 
considerable control below St. Quentin. If there is a 
‘“ Hindenburg line’ somewhere in this neighborhood, are 
our Allies already across it between St. Quentin and La 
Fére? And if they are not, how can such a line be 
expected to hold in check so vigorous an army as the 
French? The present alignment is obviously unstable, 
and some readjustment there must be. The whole 
problem is one of scale, whether the change will be local 
or strategic, whether Hindenburg will risk the dangers 
of staying in the salient below La Fére until he can 
straighten his front above this town or will evacuate not 
only the salient but St. Quentin and Cambrai, and fall 
back to the frontier. 

Upon the solution of this problem depend 
Hindenburg’s plans for the next six months. It seems 
clear that the Germans do not contemplate a war which 
shall drag on much longer. They cannot possibly desire 
to be involved with the man-power and full resources 
of the United States, and if the war should be con- 
tinued into next year, they would be faced with this 
possibility. Indeed, German opinion seems clearer 
upon this point than upon any other. Major Moraht 
openly declares that America could have no appreciable 
influence, because the war will be over before she can 
actually assist. Zimmermann is more specific, and states 
that the war will end next autumn. Yet the war will not 
end in a victory for Germany if retirement is her only 
instrument, and hence we are met by the growing 
certainty of an offensive. A contemporary sums up the 
case by suggesting that if the Germans stand on the 
West, it will diminish the probability of a serious 
offensive. The exact opposite is the case. What 
general would launch a serious offensive when a great 
section of his centre is falling back, with an able and 
determined enemy in pursuit? He might launch a 
counter-attack to relieve the pressure, and so enable 
him to fall back without peril. But in order to deliver 
an offensive upon some part of the battle-line, the first 
condition a soldier demands is that he shall feel secure 
over the rest of his front. Hence we may expect a 
serious offensive only if and when the enemy is seen to 
have full control over the movements ; and this is more 
probably to be associated with a stand. 

For the delivery of a blow the enemy would seem 
to have an embarrassment of choice. East, South, or 
West, he has hundreds of miles from which to choose. 
But the case is far less indefinite. Where he strikes he 
must have the chance of securing a decision, or of 
dealing such a blow that the Allies will wish for peace. 
A decision we may reasonably rule out of the problem. 
The second alternative cannot be dismissed so lightly. 
Wherever he strikes, he will fight with desperation, 
He will risk losses, but he has the men to put to the 
task; and there can be no doubt that no scruple, not 
even pity for his own troops, will weaken his hand. If 
Hindenburg has any quality beyond the spurious 
prestige with which expediency endows him, it is 
resoluteness and remorselessness of will. A blow against 
Russia offers the greatest attraction superficially, but 
on examination the advantages disappear. An attack 
against Russia at this moment would probably be the 
best annealing force that could be imagined, and it is 
not improbable that the possibility is being exploited 
for that reason. Germany is not wholly mad, and she 
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cannot look with any favor on the Sisyphus burden 
she would assume if her blow should succeed. She 
stands for reaction, and a permanently embittered 
Russia would merely extend, and not curtail, the 
struggle. She might gain Petrograd, but that would 
not secure submission. And if she failed, then all 
would be over. Success would probably be gained most 
easily in Italy. Yet it would be costly, and would 
require time. This cannot altogether be dismissed as 
impossible, but it does not seem so probable as a blow 
against this country. 

At this juncture plans which would have seemed 
desperate a year ago take on a different color. 
If the Germans can hold the Allies on the section 
of the front which is now fluid they may meditate 
a sudden blow towards the coast. But it would 
be with the intention of making a descent upon 
this country. They have tested our watch of the 
Straits time and again, They have, so far, passed 
through on several occasions, and they may think it 
possible, with their vast fleet of submarines, to work 
considerable havoc with a fleet which should challenge 
them. We know the suggestion made in “ The Riddle 
of the Sands ’’ that an invading army could be carried 
across in flat-bottomed boats, and the plan is no more 
impossible than any other, considering the high stakes. 
Its chances of success are almost negligible ; but that will 
not rule the plan out of consideration. And while we 
can discover no scheme that will give the Germans any 
reasonable chance of victory, it is almost certain that 
they will soon strike a desperate blow. Germany has a 
better appreciation of the meaning of time than we, and 
unless we would play into her hands we must be prepared 
for the possibility of strange and startling changes. 





QUACK MEDICINE FOR AGRICULTURE. 


In the fog of war every reactionary cause finds its oppor- 
tunity. The landowners and farmers of this country, 
unwilling or unable to adjust themselves to the demands 
of successful agriculture in a world market by applying 
modern knowledge and business arrangements, have long 
been hankering after tariffs, subsidies, rate remissions, 
and other public aids. Every well-informed person has 
been aware that our food-production has been scan- 
dalously low. Nor have the reasons been obscure. A 
medieval system of land tenure, resting on a base of 
sweated half-serf labor, furnishes no adequate stimulus 
for intelligent management and efficient industry. 
Brains, science, capital, enterprise, co-operation, personal 
interest, were all lacking. Proposals, designed to 
extirpate the vices of medievalism, and to reconstruct 
rural life on a sounder economic and human basis, were 
making their way to the front of politics. If the landed 
interests were to save themselves, no time was to be lost. 
The present perils of our food supply gave an opportunity 
not to be missed. For everyone is willing and anxious 
to scrap any principle and to incur any sacrifice in order 
to help to ‘‘carry on.’”’? Though there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion upon the value of particular emergency 
proposals, all are agreed upon the necessity of doing what 
is possible to increase the production and to decrease the 
consumption of food. 

What we cannot assent to is the formulation of 
emergency measures that bind the national policy 
and cripple the national resources after the war is over. 
Now this is what the Government proposals to guarantee 
the price of wheat and oats for five years to come amount 
to. As a matter of tactics it was doubtless wise of the 
Government to announce this intention, before adducing 
the evidence on which they based it. This evidence is 
now before us in the shape of a preliminary Report of an 
Agricultural Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. While the Committee does scant and superficial 
lip service to the need for more science, better education, 
and housing reform, it builds its new agricultural policy 
almost entirely upon the foundation of State subsidies. 
The State is to guarantee for an indefinite period a price 
of not less than 42s. for wheat and 23s. for oats, in order 
to bring more land jnto tillage and to give a preference 





to these crops. Out of the fund thus furnished to the 
farmer, he is to pay for labor wages determined by Wage 
Boards, and a full economic rent, when, as is usual, 
he is under-rented, and to keep the rest for his own 
profit. Wages and prices are thus to be fixed, or 
guaranteed, but rents are to be left to the ordinary play 
of economic laws. No measure for security of tenure is 
approved, any application of the Irish Land Court to this 
country being denounced as “ adverse to enterprise and 
good farming.’’ The Board of Agriculture, however, is 
to have some vaguely sketched powers to stop bad 
farming and bad estate management, and in certain cases 
to take over the control of an estate. Such are the main 
features of the Report, whose instructions the Govern- 
ment has bettered by raising the figure of the guaranteed 
prices, and by naming a minimum national wage for 
agricultural labor. The Committee have left untouched 
the chief acknowledged evils of our rural system, and 
have prepared to hand over what may amount to a good 
many millions of the taxpayers’ money to the landowners 
and farmers whose admitted incompetence and careless- 
ness have been mainly responsible for the deplorable 
state of our agriculture. 

Luckily, there is appended a separate Report, 
signed by one member of the Committee, Sir Matthew 
Wallace, which, by excellently pointed argument and 
illustrations, exposes the dangers and fallacies of the 
majority. Fastening on the central feature, the 
subsidy, he points out, first, that there.is no security 
for the subsidy operating as an inducement to farmers 
to grow more wheat and oats, seeing that the whole of 
that subsidy may go in higher wages, taxation, or 
raised rental. Secondly, suppose the bounty did stay 
with the farmer, it is stupidly contrived, so as “to 
aggrandize those who do not need assistance, and to 
stint those who do.’’ For it will give the least advan- 
tage to the man whose land is worst and grows least, 
and the greatest to him whose land is good and grows 
most. Finally, he shows that upon evidence tendered 
to the Commission, the bounty, which, upon the !913 
basis would amount to over £1,000,000 for Norfolk, 
would not cause a single additional quarter of wneat 
to come into existence, the whole of that county being 
already in full bearing of wheat. 

A careful study of the language of the Report shows 
that it is an attempt to bounce the nation into a policy 
damaging to the national economy and futile for any 
effective stimulus to agriculture. Indeed, by propping 
up the rotten tripartite fabric of landowner, tenant, and 
laborer, and by feeding them with public charity, it saps 
all sound incentives to agricultural reforms. Agricultural 
labor does, indeed, need higher wages, better housing, 
and access to a life of freedom. But it is not necessary 
that the cotton spinner, the miner, or the railway worker 
should be taxed to find the money. Sweated and unfree 
laborers will, if freed and properly paid, respond in 
enhanced efficiency, or will, in other words, produce more 
wheat and oats for themselves and for their country. 
If, as is likely, it is necessary to wait some time for 
these full benefits, farmers and landlords, between them, 
are under recent circumstances quite able to do so. The 
tenant farmer, given security of tenure, liberty of culti- 
vation, and protected against arbitrary rises of rents, will 
put what brains, capital, and skill he can muster into his 
farm and grow more food. For many years to come, it 
is admitted that prices will be high enough to make his 
work remunerative, without subsidies. If some farmers 
are so unintelligent that they cannot recognize these 
business truths, they had best make way for those who 
can. The talk of under-renting, in which the Report 
indulges, with the suggestion that rising rents will 
stimulate better farming (7.¢., by transferring the bonus 
from the farmer to the landlord) is wholly unconvincing. 
What seems to us certain is that a conspiracy is afoot to 
bribe farmer and laborer alike into a policy which 
must, in the long run, work out for the endowment of 
landowners, and change the subsidy into the more 
insidious and more desired shape of tariff protection 

In this attempt to carry by storm the public mind 
in a period of panic, it should be remembered that this 
endowment of one industry by the other industries (for 
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that is what it comes to) cannot achieve anything con- 
siderable to secure the safety of the realm, either during 
the war or afterwards. With depleted labor and no new 
available capital, little can be done to improve arable 
tillage in the immediate crisis, while afterwards the issue 
of growing or storing within the country adequate food 
supplies must be settled on a far wider basis of policy 
than that of these shallow panic proposals. Much can 
be done by sound reforms. But let us set aside the 
foolish notion that by any practicable measures we can 
relieve our great and growing population from 
dependence upon overseas supplies, as the sub-committee 
in one passage audaciously suggests. If we can convert 
our home wheat supply from one-fifth to two-fifths of 
our requirement, it will be much. We must, in the 
future as in the past, remain dependent for a great part 
of our needs upon foreign countries. Therefore, we must 
see that our relations with these countries are as amicable 
as possible, and set ourselves to promote such a policy 
of international security as can alone secure for us a 
sufficient and reliable supply of daily bread. Tinkering, 
either with subsidies or tariffs, conduces nothing to this 
great purpose, and may seriously damage its attainment, 
while it weakens the aggregate resources of our nation. 





A Hondon Prary, 


ee 


Lonpon, Fray. 


Tue Russian Revolution marches on, and again the 
news and the omens are good. The armies are, I think, 
solid for the reformers now that the slight hostile move- 
ment among two divisions in the Riga command has been 
dealt with by the direct action of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. And the dual control 
of the Councils and the Provisional Government works 
well, both in the maintenance of order and the evolution 
of policy. The Ministry is ably manned; some of the 
greatest merchants and entrepreneurs in Russia, men of 
high character and accomplishment, as well as of 
standing in the world of business, belong to it. The 
Councils are spreading all over the towns—they have 
already been set up in Moscow, Kieff, Odessa, Saratoff, 
and Kharkoff, while a beginning has been made in the 
formation of peasant Councils. The result is that the 
economic outlook improves. Prices are falling, and the 
tendency to hoard graindiminishes. But there are dangers 
to which our own Press is blind. Its failure to estimate the 
character and the greatness of the event, its sentimental 
tears over the fall of the false, wretched Tsar, show, 
indeed, the change that has come over the Liberal 
England of fifty years ago. What we were we are not, 
though it looks as if we might come back to the likeness 
of our more generous self. But Liberal and Democratic 
Russia has been deeply disappointed. We have our 
warning. Our Press will commit a calamitous error, and 
even set up a thorough and dangerous misunderstanding, 
if it persists in assigning this great liberating movement 
of the body and soul of Russia to a mere diiference about 
the conduct of the war. It is a vastly bigger thing than 
that. The war made it; but it is a tide that sweeps far 
beyond mere war ordering and regimentation. 


, 


Nor must we allow the “ Times’”’ to lure us into 
the belief that Imperialism is in the saddle at Petro- 
grad. There are perhaps two members of the 
Provisional Government who may be called Imperialists. 
The balance is in the hands of Moderates, whose 
policy, again, is subject to the influence of the Workmen’s 
Councils. What is the collective mind of the new 
Government? It is, of course, for the defence of 
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Russia. The anarchist idea of approaching the German 
trenches with Red Flags and an invitation to come 
over to the Social Brotherhood was never widely held. 
But the notion of a democratic peace, in concert with 
the Allies, keeps the field, shuts out the policy of 
annexation, including even a Russian Constantinople, 
and finds little in common with a maximum reading of 
our January Note. In this spirit the Russian 
Government is not likely to oppose a point blank 
refusal to a German tender of peace. Already, indeed 
the Socialists have approached their German ‘‘ comrades,”’ 
and have thus re-established something of the interna- 
tionalism from which the French Socialists have barely 
refrained. And I am assured that New Russia is 
likely to meet a German peace offer with some 
such reply as this: “‘If the peace you ask for 
is an Imperialistic one, we shall fight you till 
you abandon it. But if you surrender every 
aggressive aim, we will consider whether we cannot 
join you in building up a new Europe on a basis of 
guaranteed peace.’’ This would be in no sense a threat 
of isolated action. Russia—which will almost certainly 
be Republican Russia—is perfectly loyal to her friends. 
But she has a vast house to set in order; and she is 
anxious to begin. 





Tue Reform Bill is safe, and Woman Suffrage with 
it. The Prime Minister avoided the wrong turn and took 
the right one, making an accurate measure of the situa- 
tion. The Tory Rump was very active and very 
vocal in its hostility—it had, I am told, Lord Curzon’s 
influence behind it; but its sixty votes represent its 
maximum strength, and its only power resides in 
obstruction. That is not to be despised; and therefore 
the Government must be urged to introduce the Bill 
without delay, and to give it an ample run. Mr. George 
himself is irrevocably committed to this course, the more 
so as his speech revived his fast waning strength in the 
House, and gave him once more a hold on its better mind 
and feeling. The majority for Woman Suffrage is large 
and solid. Good judges tell me that the vote was the 
best which the House has recorded since the war began, 
not only in numbers, but in intellectual quality and 
influence. Behind it stands the George-Asquith-Law 
combination, far too strong to be broken. The one 
danger is lest its force should be eaten into by concessions, 
such as the deplorable retreat from P.R. 


Ir is in Ireland that the great political movement, 
which almost eclipses the war, comes to a stand. It is 
the old story. The four Ulster counties continue to 
hold up the Government, the Dominions, and the British 
Empire. Why not? Mr. George has told them that he 
will never—no, never!—force them into joining any 
Government of which they don’t approve, and they have 
turned on him with the retort that in that case they 
prefer to be left as they are. They offer no concession ; 
make no proposal. They adhere absolutely to the 
exclusion of the six counties. They will not accept 
county option, nor do they respond to the further 
suggestion of a handsome gift of over-representation in 
the Irish Parliament, coupled with a thumping bonus 
to Irish agriculture. The Nationalists look on, awaiting 
the Government’s delivery of their long over-due goods. 
No other gesture is open to them, and no further Con- 
ference possible. They are spectators of the great Empire 
v. Ulster Boxing-match, in which the one party is always 
squaring up and the other never coming on. 


Mr. GaRvIN is always an interesting example of the 
kind of journalist who takes up every intellectual position 
in turn, and hedges behind all of them. But I have never 
seen a grander execution of this manceuvre than in last 
week’s ‘‘ Observer.’’ The subject is the German retreat, 
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“The retreat,” says Mr. Garvin, was bound to be repre- 
sented by the Germans as “a supreme triumph of 
Hindenburg’s genius, baulking the Allies, establishing 
the Germans on a shorter yet still stronger line, and even 
serving the profound purpose of some mysterious offensive 
plan which would expose the Western Allies to over- 
whelming defeat in a more gigantic Tannenberg.’’ 
Of this ‘sort of writing, comments Mr. Garvin with 
sorrow, ‘‘some of our * pacifists are always the facile 
dupes.” I cannot answer for the ‘  pacifists,”’ but I can 
vouch for the completeness of Mr. Garvin’s prostration 
before this idol of the Teutonic imagination which he 
erects. In the same article I find him adorning it with such 
adulatory flowers as “a military masterpiece,” than which 

‘nothing could have been more competent,’’ inasmuch 
as it left the German armies “ absolutely intact,’’ and 
was calculated to ‘‘ dislocate severely ’’ our own arrange- 
ments on this part of the front. It also tended to 
shorten the enemy’s front between the sea and the 
Vosges. It further caused the Allies to “ lose some time 
now,’ and may cause them to “lose it again.”’ It 
furnished the enemy with the “ obvious idea ’’ of out- 
flanking the Allies “from the direction of Lille,’’ if, 
indeed, with the 150,000 to 200,000 German soldiers, 
this movement has set free, it did not tempt him to try 
and knock. out “‘ Russia or Italy or both.’’ Having 
shown that the Germans have gained all they could 
conceivably have wanted by their retreat, Mr. Garvin 
proceeds to demonstrate that they have gained nothing 
in particular. He can thus face every possible German 
movement in the West or the East with the triumphant 
apostrophe of “I told you so!’’ and, like all his school 
of writers, conduct his public from one distracting lure 
to another till he leaves them stuck in the morass of his 
loose thinking. 


I wonperR how far the failure of the National 
Service agitation is due simply to disgust at the 
Knock-out poster, which drags the war down to the 
level of brute pugnacity on every hoarding in the 
country. I suppose it is useless to remonstrate, since 
the Prime Minister set the example; but if the poster 
must continue to disgrace us, can we not have it re-drawn 
by someone with an elementary knowledge of boxing? It 
makes every technical and moral mistake that the 
subject admits of. The Englishman is represented as 
attacking a man who has not put his hands up. The 
knock-out blow, which even flappers know nowadays 
to be a blow on the jaw, is represented as a biow between 
the eyes, perhaps the most harmless b'ow in the pugi- 
listic repertory. And it is depicted as a straight 
lead-off, which is practically always made with the left, 
and not, as on the poster, with the right. As it seems 
unlikely that either ar Englishinan or a countryman of 
Carpentier could have made all these blunders out of his 
own head, I begin to suspect that the artist’s notion of 
the art of self-defence may be a Teutonic inspiration. 


I rEcorp with many thanks the following con- 
tributions to the fund for sending to the Front 100 
copies of Mr. Locker-Lampson’s anthology of love poems 
for soldiers. The copies have been sent, and have been 
kindly distributed through headquarters, and I have 
welcome acknowledgments of the pleasure they have 
given :— 


Already acknowledged £7 7 6 
Norman Aaron _... ose _ 10 6 
Anonymous 2 6 
Wayfarer 2 2 0 


I must also subscribe an account of the contribu- 
tions to the Habeas Corpus Defence Fund :— 


Already acknowledged . £401 15 O 
Anonymous 50 0 O 
“« Eboracensis ”’ 10 0 O 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 





BROTHERS IN AFFLICTION. 
In THE Name or Gop, THE MERCIFUL, THE COMPASSIONATE. 


An old man sat looking over the Bosphorus from the 
upper chambers in a crumbling palace beside the shore. 
He was a small man, and his little body had shrunk 
together like a starveling bird’s. His short beard was 
white, except where it was dyed a brownish-red in 
patches, and the deep-set eye, from each side of the 
eagle nose, looked out upon the scene with the mournful 
vacancy of indifference. He wore the fez, and his plain 
black coat, reaching below the knees, was tightly 
buttoned close up to the throat. A single emerald 
gleamed on the thumb of his left hand. 

It was evening, and he gazed down the course of 
the deep-flowing channel into the sunset of a quiet day 
in March. Faintly grey and lilac against the dying 
light, a few thin lines were visible far away upon the 
opposite coast, like unlit candles before a fire. They 
were the minarets of Stamboul, and gazing at them, the 
old man remained long silent and motionless. Upon 
the very edge of a wooden chair not far apart, a jester 
sat with bowed head, eyes fixed on the ground, hands 
laid flat across his chest, and awaited the ‘befitting time 
to speak. 

“It is getting long ago,’’ said the old man at last, 
rousing himself with a deep-drawn breath, and lighting 
another cigarette. 

On being addressed, the jester rose, touched his 
heart, mouth, and forehead quickly with his right hand 
in reverence, and said, “ Time, your Majesty, is the dog 
which barks us all to hell.’’ 

But, as though suddenly correcting a familiar 
saying, he added, “ But some, I suppose, he barks to 
paradise.”’ 

“It is out of paradise that he has barked me,”’ the 
old man remarked with a melancholy smile. 

“ Sire,’’ replied the jester, seating himself upon the 
carpet at Abdul’s feet, “there was once a great king 
who dwelt in a Tent of Stars. The tent stood upon a 
low hill, looking over sea and land, and in a setting of 
sea and land shone the fair jewel of all cities. Nay, the 
Tent itself he had gradually adorned and extended till 
to strangers coming from the uttermost paris of the 
earth and peering through the gates it was revealed 
like the City of God. In the midst rose a marble palace 
containing chambers of every size, that looked to all 
points of heaven, and protected the majestical inmate 
from summer heat and winter cold. A marble corridor 
led to a palace of equal splendor and vaster size, parti- 
tioned into a thousand halls and sleeping-rooms, the 
hope of children’s children. There dwelt the earth’s 
loveliest women, bright as constellations, and in such 
number that no man could tell their names or distinguish 
the beauty of one from another’s; for every year the 
subject princes sent as a gift the fairest virgins of their 
land, if perchance they might find favor in the sight of 
the King. Gigantic ‘eunuchs from Ethiopia watched 
over them, clad in purple uniforms bedizened with 
facings of solid gold ; and for their service were employed 
young girls and grown women of every hue, carefully 
trained as slaves from early childhood in special arts, 
whether to make music, or dance, or cook, or work 
upon the loom. 

“Horses also the subject princes sent as gifts, and 
in long rows of marble stalls, two hundred noble steeds, 
each with an Arab keeper, impatiently neighed or 
champed the golden corn. Both palace and harem were 
crammed with the offerings of humility and admiration 
presented by Frankish potentates who vainly strove to 
tival the glory of the King. Here were instruments 
which, at the touch of a silver spring, drew pictures 
more closely counterfeiting reality than the art of the 
most cunning limner could contrive. Here were flower- 
shaped trumpets which, on the turning of a handle, 
reproduced the barbaric discords of occidental music as 
upon a field of battle ; and here were clocks and watches, 
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studded with diamonds, which the King could set to tell 
what time he pleased, indifferent to the sun. But the 
most flattering gift was offered by a Teutonic Emperor, 
who, with Imperial train of nobles, arrived to do 
obeisance. For in the midst of the great city’s most 
beautiful square, he caused his country’s cleverest 
architects to erect the finest fountain they could design 
as a memorial and a warning that the Infidel’s most 
elaborated art must always appear monstrous in 
hideousness contrasted with the King’s. 

“Other noble buildings did the Tent of Stars 
contain within the circuit of its walls—an armoury for 
the forging and adornment of beautiful swords and 
guns, a workshop for the manufacture of the royal 
porcelain, and, besides, innumerable halls and ante- 
chambers where suppliants stood for months, and even 
years, humbly petitioning for peace, and daily fed by 
meals carried to them on separate trays by a thousand 
slaves from the King’s own kitchen. Also around the 
gleaming palaces extended flowering gardens and grassy 
parks, where the King could ride his white Arab in any 
direction or in unending circles. There the King loved to 
watch the prismatic color on the necks of pigeons, and 
to feed the soft-nosed fallow deer from his hand. For, 
like God himself, the King was merciful, was 
compassionate.”’ 

“O my son, O joy of my Liver,’’ sighed the old man, 
suddenly interrupting. “ Remind me not of happiness.” 

“ Nevertheless,’’ continued the jester, “the King 
had little joy in all his splendor, nor did gifts or riches 
or even the tenderest woman bring relief to his 
incessant care. From dawn till evening he sat upon a 
silken divan, with trusted secretaries arranged around 
him, and controlled the welfare of fifty million souls. 
All day long and far into the darkness, the trembling 
strings of metal brought him news from every quarter of 
his boundless heritage. Petitions and complaints from 
suffering or disobedient subjects came ; false accusations 
from distant senates, who took upon themselves the 
pride of rival kings; shameless demands from infidel 
ambassadors, who from the great city’s very midst 
intrigued perpetually to tear his realm asunder. To all 

, these troubles answer must be given. One enemy to the 
Believer’s peace must be set against another, and upon 
the King’s one head the cares of all the Faithful world 
were gathered. Even the few moments of ease brought 
no pleasure. So bitter is the envious malignity of the 
wicked that continually they seek to destroy the just, 
whose life reproaches them, and for fear lest death should 
terminate the benefactions of his reign, the righteous 
King could eat only from sealed napkins, and must climb 
to sleep through a trapdoor in the ceiling, up which he 
dragged the ladder after him. Judge then, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, whether your lot be not happy 
in comparison with that mighty King’s. For he that is 
down no longer fears to fall.’’ 

There was a silence, and then the old man said, 
“O my soul, O my Lamb, your words are true. Even 
such was I in the days when God was with me. Why, 
then, did the Unbeliever exult at my ruin and shout at 
the triumph of godless apostates who called themselves 
the Young, proclaiming that their watchword was 

ace? ”? 

“Has Enver peace? Has Talaat peace?’’ replied 
the jester. “ Where is Albania now? and Monastir, and 
Salonika, and Drama, and Kavalla—where are they? 
Where is Trebizond and Erzeroum? Fluttering above 
the ancient city of the Khalifs an Infidel flag now defiles 
the wind.”’ 

“ The world is full of strife,’’ the old man continued : 
“From every side come rumors of war; and the clouds 
drop blood mingled with their rain. In the thirty years 
of my glory, for the cause of peace and justice, I brought 
to death some 10,000 creeping or rebellious subjects of 
my own. For that exercise of Imperial right, the 
Infidels, greedy for my lands, called me the Red, the 
Unspeakable, the Damned. They spoke of my ‘fell 
Satanic orgies.’ They threatened to drive me, bag and 
baggage, back to Asia. Which of them now is so merciful 
as I was then? Which of them now has whiter hands? ”’ 

* Sire,”’ replied the jester, ‘“‘ God is just as well as 





merciful. The Infidels are killing more of each other 
every week than you justly executed of your subjects in 
thirty years. I feel their souls whirring past me every 
hour, and at the next world’s gate they crowd so thick 
that the angels cannot give them entrance or sort them 
out. Our Feast of Bairam is approaching—the Feast of 
Sacrifice to commemorate the willing offering of himself 
to death by Ishmael, father of all wandering Arabs—not 
of poor home-keeping Isaac, as the Hebrews falsely teach. 
And truly it is a great Feast of Sacrifice which the 
Infidels are now preparing for all their generations to 
come.”’ 

‘Ts, then, the Infidel’s talk of love more deadly 
than Islam’s sword? ’’ asked the old man, bitterly. 

“‘ Sire,”’ replied the jester, ‘‘ as wise men say, the 
speaker is one, the listener is another. Not ail men obey 
their Prophet as the Faithful obey ours.’’ 

‘Tell me, my son,’’ the old man said next, ‘‘ since 
you echo for me the chatter of bazaars, of all my ancient 
enemies among whom for so many years I preserved 
peace, who stands, who falls, now that my restraining 
power is withdrawn? How fares the bitterest foe, whose 
spearpoint was ever feeling for a thrust against the 
City?”’ 

Me As the Lord said to the angels at the Creation,”’ 
the jester replied, ‘‘ I know what you do not.”’ 

‘It is a dark saying! ’’ cried the old man, eagerly. 

“To the man of Russia, also, as to you at the 
Selamlik,’’ said the jester, ‘dwarfs should have 
whispered, ‘Be not too proud, my Padishah; there is 
One greater even than thou!’ ” 

“Is it his Edjel? Is it his appointed time?” 
whispered the old man, with increasing excitement. 

“Not yet has the Cupbearer of the Spheres offered 
him the draft of darkness,’’ replied the jester. “ God 
in His infinite mercy grants him a season for repentance 
still. He shares the happy destiny of your Majesty, 
who needed no repentance, but in the pit of fortune the 
jackal is equal to the lion.”’ 

“Ten years ago,’’ cried the old man, drawing up 
his minute and stooping figure with exultation; “Ten 
years ago I warned him his hour would surely come if 
he continued in his sins, for every soul shall taste of 
death. And now, before the end, his appointed hour 
has come, and in this present life he drains the bitterest 


cup—the cup of weakness following hard upon 
omnipotence.”’ 
“Forget not, Sire,’’ said the jester. “ Forget not 


in thy day of triumph that he is now no more than a 
brother in affiiction.’’ 

Swaying his shrivelled old body in prayer, the old 
man chanted aloud, “I, Abdul Hamid, the meek in 
spirit, do hereby praise and glorify God, who is the only 
God, in that, though late in time, He hath vouchsafed 
to my brother of Russia, as to my unworthy soul, a 
blessed time for peace and for repentance, because his 
sins are many.” 

“Master, thy word is law,’’ said a middle-aged 
woman in salutation upon entering the room. Then she 
continued in quiet but determined tones, “I must put 
your Majesty to bed now, and have borrowed a rug from 
next door to protect your Majesty against the cold.’’ 





LEVIATHAN CROSS-GARTERED. 


Ir reflection on a civil war could drive Thomas Hobbes 
to stigmatize the life of man as “‘ poor, solitary, nasty, 
brutish, and short,’’ one is tempted to surmise what his 
verdict would have been on the European inferno of 
1917. Historical tradition has represented Hobbes as 
a man of extreme timidity, and his temperament would 
have been ill-adapted to dark nights in crowded streets, 
to the menace of Zeppelin and submarine, to the threat 
of starvation, and the possibility of industrial con- 
scription in a coal-mine at twenty-five shillings a week. 
Yet he might have drawn, perhaps, a deep and an 
abiding comfort from the knowledge that his darling 
Leviathan was more than ever established, and that the 
State, which is Sovereign Power and Security, was 
paramount, and challenged only by dreamers. For the 
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day of Leviathan has come indeed, and there is no hook 
found, save only in far Atlantis, wherewith to bind him. 
Straddling and sprawling on our crushed communities, 
the monstrous dragon lies: from one foul nostril he 
breathes the bitter fumes of an explosive, from another 
a hissing steam of angry words jets forth. His horny 
feet. tread down the cities of men, and his scaly body 
wastes the happy fields. And into his ever-gaping jaws 
there has long been passing a stream of growing boys, 
whose mothers stand beside, some beating their breasts 
in desolation, and others clapping their hands and seek- 
ing more victims for the sacrifice. And now, behold, 
he has opened yet wider those horrid jaws, so to engulf 
the old with the young, and soon to swallow in one 
bestial bolus the whole society of men. So he devours, 
and to those who witness him, spell-bound though they 
be by the magic of his evil eye, there is one thing strange 
beyond all others, strange even to the verge of drollery. 
It is the gaudy habiliment of the creature. Can 
Leviathan be at once a dragon and a coxcomb? For 
over all his horns and scales he flaunts gay bands of 
scarlet, and his monstrous limbs are all cross-gartered 
with red tape. 

This quaint bedizening of the beast adds not a little 
to the terror of his victims. It is true that the great 
maw can be regarded as a place of safety when other 
monsters of like hunger are ravening near by, even as 
the belly of a whale was a safe refuge to Jonah. But 
if this be-ribboned monster be not only fierce but petty, 
finicking and lunatic in his ferocity, how keen a fear 
will then assai] those who must pass for shelter into his 
entrails! A dragon is a strong and fearful thing 
indeed, but what if the wielder of its might be also a 
cross-gartered jackanapes ? 

Although our moderen Leviathan has a breast of 
triple steel and a hundred folds of horny armament, yet 
his finery is as scarlet as ever, and grows more intricate 
and tangled with the increment of his power. Red tape 
is of easy fashioning, and men of neat, little minds are 
skilled in its production. And now that the State is 
drawing old and young, male and female, within its 
grasp, to guide their lives and tell them their own good, 
now that Hegel rules in Whitehall, and that the optimist 
dreams of his Oxford followers are finding expression in 
a network of bureaucratic but not omniscient com- 
mittees, controllers, and dictators, we, the victims, may 
well pause and ask why Leviathan is so be-ribboned, and 
whether his gauds are of any profit to the common- 
wealth. 

“Red Tape,’’ as a moral quality, is easily placed 
in an Aristotelian table of the virtues. Take organization 
as your golden mean: then carelessness and slap-dash 
method is your defect, red tape is your excess. It may 
be defined as the purposeless stressing of details, the love 
of form for form’s sake, and the consequent inability to 
see the end for the means. Red tape is to business 
management what pedantry is to culture, and what 
dragooning is to discipline. The question then arises 
why red tape should be particularly associated with the 
community in the act of self-government; why it is so 
often the State or the Municipality that is prone to this 
surfeit of detail-hunting and this blind faith in 
precedent ? 

The reasons are manifold. The actions of the State 
are public actions, and involve the expenditure of public 
funds: hence the taxpayer, especially the citizen of 
clamorous individualism, who sees in the Government 
nothing but ‘‘ a necessary nuisance,’’ is always eager to 
criticize the powers that be. Many old private firms 
may be as be-ribboned as Leviathan, but their finery 
passes unnoticed. Numerous people are so awed by the 
majesty of sovereign power that they forget that no State 
can rise above the level of its component parts. 
“ L’état c’est moi’’ is as true upon the lips of the man 
in the street as on those of the dictator. And so when 
the State blunders, as all citizens blunder at times, there 
is a great outcry against red tape and the incompetence 
of Mr. Tite Barnacle; and to all this clamor the 
philosophical legacy of the nineteenth century—Cobden 
misapplied and Spencer’s less happy admonitions— 
materially contributes. Red tape is for this reason very 





often a mere bogey, an easy Aunt Sally for the 
irresponsible and ignorant critics who can never imagine 
the myriad petty difficulties that face the big adminis- 
trator. Public servants, moreover, have greater 
responsibilities than are attached to the stewardship of 
a private master: their decisions may carry more weight, 
reach further, and interfere with civil liberties that no 
individual could ever touch. Hence they demand a 
deeper deliberation, a keener weighing of precedent with 
possibility, and a more certain accuracy of execution. 
If one representative of Messrs. Profitt and Profitt makes 
one decision in this district, while another decides other- 
wise in that, the pillars of the commonwealth do not 
totter. But it were a far graver thing, both in 
immediate and in ultimate results, if the Customs 
officials of Liverpool and of London and of Hull were 
to administer their duties independently. Uniformity 
of action, which is essential to all public administration, 
whether legal or commercial, demands of necessity forms 
and formule, delays, and correspondence, papers and the 
red tape wherewith to bind them. 

It is easy for the public to assume that officialdom 
is one vast and evil conspiracy, but the public, which is 
chafed by red tape, is partly the cause of it. It is 
because men have still so feeble a collective conscience, 
so puny a conception of the community as a moral 
person with rights and duties, that this cumbrous 
machinery of check and counter-check has become 
necessary. Until it is widely felt that to dodge the 
Income Tax Commissioners is as grave and‘despicable an 
offence as to pick your neighbor’s pocket, Government 
must inevitably include a chain-work of cross-reference 
and the weapons of inspection. Thus a vicious circle is 
quickly formed. The people have an ill-nourished ideal 
of their duties to the commonwealth, quickened indeed 
by the challenge of war, yet susceptible to a sudden 
relapse. Therefore, the Government must assume, as 
the foundation of its business activities, that man is by 
nature deceitful. Thereupon men argue that, as the 
Government does not trust them, there is no call to an 
excessive or spontaneous honesty. To the adventurous 
mind the bulwarks of check and audit, piled in serried 
mass, are but an invitation to the assault. 

But, while it may be reasonably urged that many 
of the common charges against Red Tape are unfair, and 
could as justly be levelled against private firms as 
against the Government or the Municipality, there is 
still one glaring and indefensible fact. Red Tape is, in 
a very real sense, the organization of timidity and the 
crystallization of cowardice. It insists on the perpetual 
search for authority and the illimitable passing on of 
documents. It frowns upon initiative and spontaneity 
in juniors as it would upon the devil, should he pop up 
in time of war without a passport and a photograph. 
Often one feels that nobody under forty should be 
allowed to do anything until somebody safely over 
seventy has authorized him to do it. And so when the 
young civil servant is trained in the system, his own 
desire for freedom fades with the passing years, and he 
in his turn learns to discourage the individual activities 
of juniors. It may be a risk to trust the young, 
inexperienced, and audacious: but, if the administrator 
is never trusted until he is forty, he only becomes a man 
when he has lost the attributes of manhood. ‘ Office 
makes the man,’’ said the Greeks, wisely; but the War 
Office unmakes him. It is a great and perhaps the only 
merit of the prefectorial system in our public schools 
that boys are given authority and the right to decide at 
an early age. Mistakes are made, but courage and self- 
confidence are won, and the risk is a fair one. Countries 
are great in proportion to the number of their citizens 
who can think and act for themselves. Many battles 
may have been won on the playing-fields of Eton: as 
many have been lost in the pigeon-holes of Whitehall. 
Above all, a democracy demands an intense freedom of 
thought and decision if it is to be anything more than 
a Press-ruled mob or a servile flock for the bureaucratic 
shepherd. Therefore, everything in Governmental 
institutions which inhibits and paralyzes the will is a 
sorry plague and pestilence to nations. 

This Western world, which had been drifting easily 
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on the stream of political and economic evolution to the 
land of Collectivism, has been caught in the typhoon of 
war, and whirled tempestuously upon those shores. 
Everywhere the State is dominant: and, as Hobbes 
claimed for his Leviathan, there is no power upon earth 
which may be matched with it. A well-known bishop 
said, ‘‘ We have had a taste of Socialism during the war, 
and we like it.’’ It would be truer to say, ‘‘ We have 
had a taste of Socialism, and we are learning things.” 
We have learned that nationalization is but a formula 
and a name, and that on the very dry bones of communal] 
control a vigorous wind must blow. In other words, if 
the Socialism to which we voyage, whether it be 
Socialism of the State alone or Socialism of the guild, 
is to be a lively benefit to men, a fresher and a freer 
spirit must animate our collective activity. There must 
be no more organization of timidity, no more discourage- 
ment of youth and of initiative. Certain forms of Red 
Tape are inevitable ; the rest, all that inhibits and stifles, 
must be sloughed away. The old Conservatives used to 
imagine that Socialism would be revolutionary, and 
therefore dangerous, but the great risk about Socialism 
is that it may take no risks. 

It was the task of the nineteenth century to liberate, 
and it will be the function of the twentieth to control. 
Leviathan has been liberated from the individual, and 
the day has come for his restraint. With that hook, 
which is in Atlantis, he must be bound, so that an 
equally matchless power for peace may be builded up: 
and with a relentless yet discerning hand his finery of 
tape must be cut away. So hooked and so untied, there 
is good work and hard for the monster to carry out. The 
new St. George of England has not to kill his dragon, 
but only to control him. 





THE STATE OF OUR HOME CAMPS. 


THE apparent facility with which the nation has 
accustomed itself to universal military service is not the 
least remarkable of the events of our time. Perhaps 
nothing has made a greater impression, for good or for 
evil, on the world at large. To some minds it means 
that we are far more ready to surrender our liberties, to 
others, that we are far more quick to adapt ourselves to 
new conditions than we or our neighbors had supposed. 
It emphasizes at any rate in the strongest manner the 
sense of danger and the sense of duty under which the 
nation is acting. Without those motives, the system 
would not last an hour. 

There is a danger in this atmosphere of acquiescence. 
We have become so used to this idea of sacrifice that we 
have almost ceased to remember what it involves. Yet 
if conscription is not a custom, it is our duty to think 
of it as an emergency ; if universal service is not a regular 
and settled institution, with permanent arrangements to 
meet its requirements, it is essential that we should 
recognize that a special effort must be made to secure 
that it shall be as light a burden as possible. Burden it 
must be when everything has been done, but it will be 
a greater or a lighter burden according to the imagination 
and sympathy with which the authorities administer the 
system. -Unfortunately, the authorities are apt so to 
think of their task of training and equipping soldiers for 
war as to forget some indispensable duties in controlling 
a scheme of conscription. The soldiers suffer in 
consequence, and the danger is that the nation supposes 
that after two and a-half years of war the Government 
has learnt this part of the business, and consequently 
there is little intelligent public interest in the treatment 
of our new armies. 

When a Government takes every man from eighteen 
to forty-one for the Army, it is not merely preparing a 
vast force for the trenches, it is undertaking the control 
of some millions of lives. These men are taken from 
their homes, their occupations, their pursuits, their 
pleasures, their interests. By becoming soldiers, they 
do not lose all the impulses and needs for which provision 
is made in their daily lives. And the authorities who 
fill a great camp with a division or two of this new army 
are in duty bound to see that the conditions of life in 





that camp are adapted to the wants of the men they 
collect there. It is not enough to provide guns, horses, 
stables, rifles, targets, trenches, and the rest. Men are 
going to live in these camps, to work, sleep, eat, and 
occupy in one way or another their time and their minds. 
We all know something of the delinquencies of the 
authorities in arranging the scheme of these camps from 
the revelations of the Public Accounts Committee on the 
subject of unhealthy sites. It is obvious that a Depart- 
ment which puts its soldiers down on a place which is 
damp or ill-drained is just as guilty as a shipowner who 
sends his ships to sea imperfectly manned and 
imperfectly provided. That notorious failure is merely 
a symptom of a carelessness that belongs to the whole 
system. 

What the authorities have to recognize is that life 
does not arrange itself or take care of itself in a great 
collection of men living under military conditions. Let 
anybody spend a few weeks in a camp, and he will see 
that the atmosphere of the place is singularly like the 
atmosphere of a prison; it recalls what Victor Hugo 
said about the wickedness of places—the impression that 
a scene makes on the mind. This is inevitable in some 
degree from the very nature of military training, with 
its drill and discipline, and the general rhythm of a 
common life so minutely prescribed. Men who “ join 
up’’ full of ardor for duty or adventure feel the 
depressing effect of this atmosphere, and it has a strange 
power of deadening and mechanizing a man’s feelings. 
We put this truth in the forefront of any analysis of the 
problem, because it emphasizes with peculiar force the 
importance of the task of organizing the life of the camp 
in such a way as to counteract these impressions. There 
is a wide difference between camps, just because there 
is a wide difference in the capacities and the characters 
of the officers in command. We are learning more and 
more that skill and care are needed to bring out the 
best effects of common life, to discover what grouping 
stimulates fellowship and sympathy, or in what numbers 
and under what conditions men work and play together 
with the greatest freedom and the greatest happiness. 
Mr. Graham Wallas has shown how this applies both to 
the life of industry and the life of an army. It is a 
theme as old as Aristotle, but it is only lately that its 
importance has been rediscovered. 

What is wanted then, first of all, in organizing the 
conditions of life for these thousands of men is the 
recognition of the truth that there is such an art as 
““Camp Management.’’ Subalterns who go from 
sedentary life into the cavalry or the gunners are given 
a new red book, describing the proper treatment of 
horses, mules, and camels. There is a book on ‘‘ Animal 
Management,’’ and a book is needed on ‘‘ Camp 
Management.’’ This should be.an important part of an 
officer’s training, or at any rate of the training of any 
officer who is likely to become an adjutant or to command 
a camp. Let anybody think first of the elementary 
needs of a camp, and what a tax they put on a man’s 
organizing power. In some camps the bedding is warm 
and clean; in others scanty and dirty. In some camps 
the huts are properly washed and ventilated ; in others 
not. In some there are good baths and latrines; -in 
others they are bad. In some the food is good, well 
cooked, and decently distributed; in others it is bad, 
badly cooked, and served up under revolting conditions. 
By a judicious system of economy and substitutes, a 
great variety of diet may be provided. In the first 
instance a non-commissioned officer is responsible ; above 
him an orderly officer, and so on to the supreme 
authority. The orderly officer may be a boy taken from 
school or the desk, suddenly called on to inspect cooking, 
clothing, ventilation, sanitary arrangements, without 
perhaps any clear idea of the standard to be applied. 
It is clear that instruction in such matters should be 
part of his training. Yet such instruction is very 
deficient. There are cadet schools in which no ins%fuc- 
tion at all is given on such topics. One officers’ course, 
to our knowledge, includes lectures on military hygiene, 
which are of great value, but such subjects are rarely 
treated in these courses. 

If we pass from the elementary needs to the higher 
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needs of a camp, it is clear that a good camp 
commandant will arrange for concerts, plays, lectures, 
reading rooms, and other of the necessary amenities of 
common life. ‘Thanks to the noble public spirit of the 
Y.M.C.A., a good deal has been done on these lines, 
but the authorities have been too apt to think that they 
have no responsibility for anything except feeding and 
training their men. Yet it is obvious that the collection 
of these great armies at once imposed a duty, and offered 
an opportunity of the highest importance. Men who 
are engaged in the dull routine of military duties 
welcome any stimulus to their mind, and the very 
character of their daily work makes discussion or 
exposition unusually attractive. They are glad to be 
drawn into another world than the world of drills, 
parades, and fatigues. Many a man passing through 
this strange experience has been awakened for the first 
time to new interests, and the least that the nation owes 
to the men from whom it has asked so much is the satis- 
faction of this new curiosity, the return of any lasting 
benefit that may be possible in the way of education to 
counteract the inevitable waste of time and energy. 
But if camps are to be administered in this spirit, officers 
must have a special training. They must not be left to 
pick up their training as they go along. And men must 
not be chosen for the responsible work of the camps 
merely because they belong to the Regular Army or have 
been to France ; they must be chosen with great care for 
their special gifts of sympathy, imagination, and 
organizing power. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

Str,—I am not sorry that Mr. Hugh Elliot should rally 
to the defence of Herbert Spencer; for it is hardly possible 
to say too much for him in the face of certain departmental 
ignorances of his principles, and, indeed, of the very existence 
of such a thing as principle, that might have lost us the war two 
or three times already but for our mere luck. Socialist as I 
am, I regard Socialism as much more likely to turn a man’s 
head than to put him in the right way of reforming the world 
if he does not start with a competent knowledge of all that 
Herbert Spencer had to teach him about liberty. All the same, 
I think I am right on the case which Mr. Elliot is arguing 
with me. 

Mr. Elliot says that I am “plainly unaware that Spencer’s 
politics never aliered from his prime to his old age.”” That 
depends on how early we date his prime. At all 
events, he began by writing Social Statics, with Land 
Nationalization as its cardinal doctrine, expressing a 
definite preference for a State trustee over “Sir John” 
(Spencer’s generic name for the squire) as the recipient of 
the rent of the country. He ended with The Coming Slavery, 
and with a new edition of Social Statics from which he 
deliberately expunged Land Nationalization on the ground that 
even ‘‘ Sir John ”’ would be less of a tyrant than a State trustee. 
If Mr. Elliot will work out the full scope of that recantation, 
he will never again venture to say that he cannot recall 
a single measure on which Spencer would have voted differently 
in his prime and in his old age. No doubt he did not change 
his principles: in other words, he did not become an enemy 
cf the human race after beginning as ite friend, though the 
relations between them certainly became cooler. The Refor- 
mation did not change Luther’s principles, nor the present 
war the principles which made the late Lord Roberts regard 
Russia as one of our most dangerous enemies during a large 
part of his life. Nobody’s principles change, in that sense. 
3ut Spencer’s principles led him at first to advocate a develop- 
ment of State organization embracing the entire industry of 
the country at its source, and involving the State appropriation 
and investment of the funds from which the capital of the 
country is accumulated; and they led him, in the end, to hold 
with fanatical intensity that State officialism, involving as it 
does the conferring on the individual official of superhuman 
powers of coercion, is a thing so corrupting in its nature that 
there is more liberty even in destitution than in the most 
prosperous subjection to it. When his own pupils, Mrs. Sidney 
Webb and Grant Allen for example, refused to follow him when 
he thus turned back on his tracks, and insisted on going ahead 
as avowed Socialists with his conception of society as an 
organism, he disowned them intellectually, just as he would 
disown Mr. Elliot himself if he were now alive. 

Surely the common sense of this matter is that Spencer 





began as a Land Nationalizer and ended as a Liberty and Pro- 
perty Defence Leaguer, furiously opposing those who accepted 
Land Nationalization and all its consequences. You cannot 
write up NO CHANGE over such an event if you wish to make 
it intelligible to the common people. 

Mr. Elliot says that if I knew anything of Spencer’s doc- 
trines I should be aware that, had Europe followed them, a 
war such as this would have been totally inconceivable. Now 
I have not accomplished Mr. Elliot’s heroic feat of reading 
twice right through Herbert Spencer. If he presses me as Mr. 
Boffin pressed Mr. Wegg about Gibbon, I shall have to con- 
fess, in the words of that immortal man of letters, that I 
haven’t been not to say right slap through Spencer very 
lately. But when, as a beginner, I had to stake my whole 
career on my choice between the struggle of the middle-class 
intelligentzia for the right to apply the principles of Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty to their own emancipation from the boredom 
of going to church on Sundays, and the struggle of the prole- 
tariat for emancipation from the misery and slavery of their 
dependence on private Capitalism, I read Herbert Spencer’s 
polemics against Socialism critically with much closer atten- 
tion and more anxious sense of responsibility than he had 
brought to the writing of them, and judged them according to 
a scale of magnitudes fixed by the revelation of the industrial 
revolution made by Karl Marx. I very greatly doubt whether 
it is possible for Mr. Hugh Elliot, or any man of a later genera- 
tion, to read Spencer’s political pamphlets with the intensity 
and the practical need for a complete controversial mastery of 
them which that moment of history imposed on me and my 
contemporaries, Anyhow, that was how I read them; and both 
before and after I read enough of Spencer in all directions to 
enable me to assure Mr. Elliot that whilst I do not pretend to 
his exact and detailed knowledge of Spencer’s utterances, and 
am so incredulous as to a good deal of his deductive historical 
sociology that I could not read it if I tried, I did not write my 
article last week without being reasonably sure of my ground. 

And I must now say that if Europe had followed Spencer’s 
doctrines, it would not have waited for a wretched assassination 
in Serajevo to plunge it helplessly into a confused war in which 
all the combatants profess the same principles. It would long 
ago have inaugurated resolute civil war in every nation, culmi- 
nating in a general conflict between democracy and autocracy- 
cum-Junkerism in which Hohenzollern and Romanoff would 
have had to choose between being swept off the earth and con- 
quering it. Spencer would not have licked the Tsar’s boots, 
and abolished the right of asylum in England to give him back 
his escaped slaves, and cravenly pretended to ignore Mr. 
Zangwill’s protests against his anti-Semite pogroms, until the 
Tsardom collapsed through its own incompetence, and then have 
turned on it and worshipped the Duma and abandoned the poor 
ex-idol to his fate. He would have been up to his waist in 
trinitrotoluene against all the oppressors of the earth at home 
and abroad fifty years ago if his doctrines could have made any 
really formidable advance against the prevailing plutocracy. 
Mr. Elliot may ask me how I can assert this of a man who 
would not, as I have myself just noted, coerce even his horse, 
and who said he could not stand Stevenson's tour with a donkey 
in the Cevennes after reading the page where Stevenson, help- 
lessly contemplating the obstinately stationary animal, 
appealed to a passing peasant, who promptly cut a stick from 
the hedge and presented it to Stevenson, whereupon the donkey 
became satisfactorily locomotive for the rest of the tour. I 
shall reply that Robespierre was as much opposed to capital 
punishment as Spencer to coercion and bloodshed, and gave 
more costly proofs of it. But he did not sacrifice the revolu- 
tion to his scruples; and Spencer, if he had had to fetch a 
doctor to a dying child, would have taken a riding whip and 
used it. If he could have coerced me, my activities as a pro- 
pagandist of Socialism would have been tolerated only up to 
the point at which, in his opinion, the evils of coercion would 
have been outweighed by the evils of Socialism. 

To Spencer, as to his father, liberty was an established 
institution that was continually endangered by the encroach- 
ments of the State. To the Socialists, what was established 
was wage-slavery, the negation of liberty; and nothing could 
prevail against it but the power of the whole people organized 
as the State. Liberty was to be achieved, not by an illusory 
and impossible freedom, but by making the slave his own 
master. For no man can drive another as hard as he can drive 
himself, as Spencer himself realized when he strained himself 
in writing the Principles of Psychology, and thereafter, 
never being the same man again, preached against the gospel 
of work with a conviction possible only to those who have 
practised it not wisely but too well. 

In our time two extraordinary men have begun as prophets 
and ended as pifflers. One was Swinburne, of whom Mr. Gosse 
will presently tell us the tale. I am afraid he will have to say 
that the transition from the author of Songs Before Sun- 
rise and Atalanta to Theodore Watts Dunton’s patient 
on Putney Hill (whom Watts treated as a tutor treats an 
interesting but not quite mentally competent pet schoolboy) 
was an alcoholic process. The other was Spencer, who began 
as the philosopher Mr. Elliot rightly admires, and ended with 
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plugs in his ears to keep out Socialism and Weismannism, 
informing his friends that if he could accept induction as a 
sound reasoning process he should have to conclude that he 
was persecuted by demons. The one drank too hard: the other 
worked too hard. I think an Act of Parliament should be 
passed to antedate their deaths, and make it a punishable 
offence to allude to their latter days.—Yours, &c., 
‘ G. BERNARD SHaw. 
London. March 26th, 1917. 


THE NECESSITY FOR STATE PURCHASE. 

S1r,—Mr. Chancellor, by dint of putting one word out of my 
letter into italics, gives to it an implication never intended. The 
last accusation one would dream of bringing against the Anti- 
Nationalization “ Die-Hards’’ is that of their having, by virtue 
of further experience and fresh light, changed the opinions they 
formed, once for all, years ago. My point is that those who, 
now in common wita Mr. Chancellor, find no difficulty of prin- 
ciple in the employment of the medium of State Purchase to 
obtain the total and immediate suppression of the traffic, can 
hardly object to use the same medium if thereby they can secure, 
in preference to the present deadlock, a large reduction of the 
traffic, and swifter progress towards the ideal they cherish. 

Would they refuse State Purchase if prohibition were 
guaranteed within a reasonable given number of years, or on the 
terms of, say, half, or two-thirds, of our present licensed 
premises being closed? 

I have never said or written anything to suggest that pro- 
hibition for the period of the war is “impossible,’’ but have 
always done my utmost to secure it. I hold that under State 
Purchase the prospects would be vastly improved of achieving 
prohibition for the war time, and of permanently retaining the 
largest possible measure of it—along with the other temperance 
gains of the war period—after peace is reached. 

Whether or not South Carolina would have been better under 
private license or State monopoly may be a matter of contro- 
versy, but, with all my personal investigation in the United 
States of the merits of the dispute, I cannot now share Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s views of it. It is, however, incontestable that State 
ownership in South Carolina, by breaking the political power of 
“the trade’’ there, greatly expedited the adoption of 
prohibition. 

The Russian Vodka monopoly was only a very limited and 
partial one, and even in the provinces under the monopoly less 
than half the spirit shops were State shops. 

The statistics customarily used by State Purchase opponents 
are quite vitiated by the Commission to allow for the fact that 
as the area under the monopoly expanded so did the receipts. 
A comparison of the statistics of spirit consumption in the area 
where the monopoly was not at first introduced with those of 
the districts in which the monopoly was already established is 
all in favor of the latter. 

The sheet-anchor of the Anti-Nationalization advocates lies 
in a quotation from a speech of Count Witte, the author of the 
Vodka monopoly. The public has not been informed that this 
speech was a passionate party utterance, which was greatly dis- 
counted in the Duma, where it was delivered. In this very 
speech Count Witte actually argues that the monopoly might 
have produced very different results if it had been carried out 
on his lines. 

Ceylon, with its sale of liquor licenses to traders, exemplifies 
the worst features of the private profit system. Until the opponents 
of State Purchase produce some scheme which gives any assur 
ance of satisfying in our beer-loving country the reasonable 
claims of the licensed traders to compensation, State Purchase 
will hold the field. 

Mr. Chancellor’s greatest protest is against being compelled 
“to enter the drink trade.’’ His whole argument is based on 
the assumption that we are not already in it. No one suggests 
that he, or anyone, should individually be compelled to per- 
sonally participate in carrying it on any more than at present. 
He and all of us are in it already in our corporate capacity. 
Probably no authority will rank higher with Mr. Chancellor than 
that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, with whose utterances I am fairly 
familiar. He described us as already “a sleeping partner with 
the publicans,’’ and endorsed the statement that we share “the 
profit derived from the drink.’’ He asserted that we are now 
“up to the neck in aleohol,” and “ already overhead in the liquor 
quagmire.”’ 

May I commend, in conclusion, to Mr. Chancellor, and all 
who share his views, another utterance of the most venerated 
of Temperance leaders :— 

“And these 150,000 licensed drink-sellers are paid by results— 
they are paid a premium on every glass of drink that they can 
persuade their fellow-subjects to consume, and that is why they 
are so earnest and diligent in business, that is the reason why the 
trade hitherto has been so active, they are paid by results, while 
we poor people are going rampaging about the country preaching 
on Temperance, and get no pay at all, and only get on by fits and 
étarts.” 

—Yours, &c., 
RoBeERT B. Batty. 


Hillside, Buxton. March 28th, 1917. 





MEDICAL MEN AND THE MEDICALLY UNFIT. 


S1r,—Might not the Pensions Minister fine heavily those 
doctors who pass men obviously unfit for service? Mr. Barnes 
declares that 100,000 of these are “veritable weeds,’’ adding: 
“We shall put these back where we found them.”’ But even a 
weed should not be rooted up, left to lie about for months or 
years, then flung into its hole to live or die, as chance dictates. 
Obviously the weed gets no pension; but what about the doctor 
who, presumably for the sake of his 2s. 6d. fee, hands to the 
camp men who, after two or three days’ service, are sent home? 
My sympathy is all for the weeds, cruelly treated by heredity 
and by the world alike. 

I know a bright. self-respecting, self-supporting young 
fellow, most anxious to do his bit, but he is nearly blind, 
has a weak heart, and other ailments. He has been hauled 
three times before the doctors. (Does everyone know what that 
means?) This week the boy goes up for the fourth time. 
Probably he will now find a doctor to send him to camp for a 
few days, and to hospital for life. My particular victim, having 
a superabundance of pluck, might possibly pull off thirty years 
of hard work if let alone; but with a Medical Board and an 
insult at his condition thrown in, he may die out—because he 
is only “a weed!’’—Yours, &c., 

CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE MARRIOTT. 

94, Boundary Road, N.W. 


BREAD AND GUNPOWDER. 


S1r,—The great Victorian writers are so much out of fashion 
nowadays that probably the enclosed extract from Ruskin’s 
“Munera Pulveris’”” may be new to many of your readers. It 
affords, prophetically, a remarkably clear explanation of the 
chief cause of the present high prices of food and clothing, and, 
incidentally, it may bring comfort to some humane spirits who 
grieve over the hunger of German children as a result of our 
blockade. For Germany could easily produce all the food her 
children need (not including tea and coffee, of course) if she 
did not employ all her able-bodied people in fighting and making 
munitions of war.—Yours, &c., 

. G. M. Grsson. 

March 28th, 1917. 


“ Let us imagine a society, occupied in procuring and laying up 
store of corn, wine, wool, and silk, and other such preservable 
materials of food and clothing; and that it has a currency repre- 
senting them. Imagine, further, that on days of festivity, the 
society, discovering itself to derive satisfaction from pyrotechnics, 
gradually turns its attention more and more to the manufacture 
of gunpowder; so that an increasing number of laborers . . . bring 
increasing quantities of combustibles into the store, and use the 
general orders received in exchange to obtain such wine, wool, or 
corn as they have need of. The currency remains the same and 
represents precisely the same amount of material in the store and 
of labor spent in producing it. But the corn and wine gradually 
vanish, and in their place, as gradually, appear sulphur and salt- 
petre, till at last the laborers who have consumed corn and 
supplied nitre, presenting on a festal morning some of this 
currency to obtain material for the feast, discover that no amount 
of currency will command anything Festive except Fire. The 
supply of rockets is unlimited, but that of food, limited in a quite 
final manner.”—Ruskin, “‘ Munera Pulveris.” 





Poetrp. 


THE CHRIST OF GLOUCESTER. 


Our Lord came up from the country, 
Our Lord that is so dear, 

He came up from the country 
Out of Gloucestershire. 


He came to St. Paul’s, in London, 
He stood in the church and taught; 
The sinful folk and cripples 
Unto Him they sought. 


He gave ease to the burdened, 
He brought the storm-tost peace, 
As the people drew a-nigh Him, 
No heartache but did cease. 


But men spread a net and took Him, 
In the time of Spring’s green leaves ; 
On a tall tree they hanged Him, 
Set between two thieves. 


Our dear Lord from the Severn, 
That sweet Lad for love slain, 

Upon some happy morning 
That breaks upon earth’s pain, 

As sure as God’s in Gloucester, 
One day will rise again. 


R. L .G. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ The — for Religion.”” By W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Cassell. 
is. net. 

ss eS se of a Literary Life (1799-1858).’’ By Charles 
Macfarlane. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Passing of the Great Race, or the Racial Basis of 
European History.’’ By Madison Grant. (Bell. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“Human Ideals.”” By Frederick A. M. Spencer. (Fisher Unwin. 
6s. net.) 

“With the New Army on the Somme.” By Frederick Palmer. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 

“This is the End.’’ By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

“The Amazing Years.”” By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

* * * 

A nope of mine (I have expressed it more than once in 
these columns) is to see the world of books enriched by a 
really satisfactory guide to the art of reading. I am con- 
vinced that such a book is one of the crying needs of our 
time. Much has been written in praise of books from Richard 
de Bury to Carlyle, and if, as Matthew Arnold said, conduct 
occupies three-fourths of life, books occupy a considerable 
part of the fraction that is left over when we have done our 
duty to God and our greengrocer. And if books play this 
large part in our lives, it is surely of the first: importance 
that we should be taught how to approach them and to 
get the best out of them. There is, of course, no lack of 
advice about reading. But what is wanted is a book that 
will gather up the best of this advice, present it clearly and 
simply, and show us how we may get most pleasure and 
profit from reading every form of literature, whether it be 
an epic poem, a drama, a novel, or a short story. This, at 
any rate, is a belief that I have held for a long time, and 
you may judge of the expectation with which I opened a 
book called “How to Read,” by Mr. J. B. Kerfoot, just 
published by Messrs. Constable. Alas!—why do we write 
the word “alas!” though so few of us ever use it in con- 
versation ?—it did not take long to convince me that Mr. 
Kerfoot has not written the bcok I have been looking for. 
He tells us a number of things about himself and his friends 
and the moving pictures and the universe in general, that 
are not without interest, but he entirely fails to tell us how 
to read. 

* + * 

First of all, Mr. Kerfoot approaches his subject from 
a wrong angle. He has too much the air of a superior person 
condescending to lighten the darkness of ordinary mortals 
who think they know how to read when they don’t. On his 
opening page, for instance, he describes a dinner-party at 
which the talk turned on the different ages at which those 
present had learned to read. Several of them confessed the 
number of years that passed before they had mastered 
the alphabet. This gave Mr. Kerfoot his opportunity. “ And 
60, presently,” he tells us, ‘““when the host asked me when 
I had learned to read, I answered with a smile that I was 
still learning.’’ We all know that smile of irritating con- 
descension, and most of us resent it. It is the smile of the 
verbal prig who wishes to make himself a tyrant, of the 
man who will insist upon school-mastering our speech. My 
excuse for what the reader will perhaps regard as unneces- 
sary heat about this matter, is that not long ago I was a 
victim of one of those verbal tyrants. A lively discussion 
on Mr. Wells’s latest novel was in progress, when an inter- 
rupter asked, with Mr. Kerfoot’s smile, ‘“‘ Mr. Britling sees 
what through?” This was a damper, and, as none of us 
had the courage to assassinate the interrupter, what pro- 
mised to be an interesting talk was broken off. 

x * * 

Harp y less irritating than Mr. Kerfoot’s condescen- 
sion is the jargon in which he expresses himself. He tells 
us on his title-page that “ reading is a form of living” ; but, 
not content with this, he goes on to affirm that “it is an 
active, largely automatic, purely personal, constructive 
functioning,” that “it is, indeed, a species of anabolism.”’ 
And, in a chapter called “How to Read a Novel,” he is 
capable of putting down this sort of thing :— 





“Let us begin with the statement that the right reading 
of a novel consists in a constructive and critical formula- 
tion for ourselves, in the fullest possible terms of our own 
experience, of the particular fictional conception that the 
author is trying to place before us.” 

After reading that sentence, I confess that the comment 
which came into my mind was that made by Mr. Burchell 
on the dialogue between Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs. It will be remembered that, 
during its progress, Mr. Burchell “sate with his face turned 
to the fire, and, at the conclusion of every sentence, would 
cry out ‘ Fudge!’ an expression that displeased us all, and in 
some measure damped the conversation.” The expression is 
certainly not elegant; but, I ask, what reader ever 
approached a novel with his mind bent upon “a constructive 
and critical formulation ” of “ the particular fictional concep- 
tion” that the author was trying to place before him? 
® * * 


Peruaps the worst disservice that can be done to litera- 
ture is to tell people that they should approach it in this 
portentous manner. I am reminded of a statement made 
by one of Mr. Kerfoot’s fellow-countrymen, a professor of 
literature, who told his readers :— 

“Nothing belongs to real literature unless it consists of 
written words that constitute a carrying statement which 
makes sense, arranged rhythmically, euphoniously, and 
harmoniously, and so chosen as to connote an adequate 
number of ideas and things, the suggestion of which will 
call up in the reader sustained emotions which do not 
produce undue tension, and in which the element of 
pleasure predominates, on the whole, over that of pain. 
Practically every word of this definition Should be kept in 
our minds, so that we may consciously apply it as a test 
to any piece of writing about the literary character of which 
we are in doubt.” 

Here we have all the vices of the professional attitude to 
literature in a couple of sentences. It neglects the funda- 
mental fact about all great literature—that its creators 
always establish intimate and personal relations with their 
readers, and that the great object of learning to read is to 
be able to have these relations with the personalities of the 
writers. And as for the lengthy definition of literature 
which I have quoted, compare it with Lord Morley’s briefer 
and better statement that “all the books—and they are not 
many—where moral truth and human passion are touched 
with a certain largeness, sanity, and attraction” are 
literature. 
* * ~ 

As one who reads mainly for entertainment, or who, at 
any rate, keeps that object steadily and selfishly in view, 
I have little patience with the formal, almost ceremonious, 
attitude towards books which so many writers urge us to 
adopt. I would even urge, though not without some diffi- 
dence, that Carlyle and Ruskin have been responsible for 
not a little nonsense of this sort. I can illustrate what I 
mean by a passage from an essay on “ The Responsibilities 
of the Novelist,’ by the late Mr. Frank Norris. After 
stating that the novel is the form of literature that is most 
widely read to-day, he goes on :— 

“How necessary it becomes, then, for those who, by 
the simple art of writing, can invade the heart's heart of 
thousands, whose novels are received with such measureless 
earnestness—how necessary it becomes for those who wield 
such power to use it rightfully! Is it not expedient to act 
fairly? Is it not, in Heaven’s name, essential that the 
People hear, not a lie, but the Truth?” 

It would be even more essential if many people took up a 
novel in the spirit that Mr. Kerfoot advises. Fortunately 
few of them do. They read in order to enjoy, and if they 
consult a work bearing such a title as “ How to Read” it 
is because they believe that a better knowledge of the game 
will help them to get more entertainment out of it. They 
do not read as a duty, but as a pleasure. ‘“ Books,’’ said 
Mark Pattison, one of the widest readers of the nineteenth 
century, “are written in response to a demand for recreation 
by minds roused to intelligence, but not to intellectual 
activity.” This is an exaggeration, but it contains some- 
thing of a wholesome corrective to current notions about the 
overpowering influence of books. Those who suffer from 
an enlarged literary conscience should take to heart one of 
Mr. Birrell’s obiter dicta: “There is no harm in talking 
about books, still less in reading them; but it is folly to 
pretend to worship them.” 


PENGUIN. 
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Rediews, 


THE DILEMMA OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


“The Reconstruction of South-Eastern Europe.” By 
VLADISLAV R. Savic. With a Preface by Sir JAMES FRAZER 
and a Map by Sir ArrHuR Evans. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.) 





In the settlement after the Napoleonic Wars, Metternich 
remarked that his scheme for a German Confederation (which 
was carried out) was his ideal, in miniature, for the recon- 
struction of Europe. And certainly his German Confedera- 
tion reflected all the faults of his European Concert, and 
suffered shipwreck in the tempests by which the Concert 
was shaken. 

South-Eattern Europe plays the part in our present 
catastrophe that Germany played a century ago. It is the 
arena in which the political and economic rivalries of 
Europe are fighting out their blind struggle. Clashing forces, 
which might otherwise have adjusted themselves peacefully 
in equilibrium, have been sucked in this vacuum into 
a vortex of war. In South-Eastern Europe we see Europe 
itself{—in microcosm or caricature—and the task of settle- 
ment here is a sample of the general problem before us. 

Our problem, of course, is to make a number of states 
and nations live in freedom and harmony—freedom within 
and harmony in their relations with one another. The old 
system—the Status Quo—which was supposed to effect this. 
has broken down. Its inhibitions of impulses, its inequalities 
of right and of opportunity, partly mere anachronisms and 
partly the deliberate work of wrong-headed statesmanship, 
grew into a load of injustice under which the structure 
suddenly collapsed. The measure of the ruin is the war 
itself, and it is nearer the truth to account for the war by 
the general misgrowth of the European system which pre- 
ceded it than to accumulate the blame on the heads of this 
or that nation or State or Government. The rational principle 
of settlement is to build a sounder international structure 
after the war than that which existed before it; but here we 
find ourselves in a dilemma: The Status Quo is ex hypothesi 
to be given up—it made the war; that is its condemnation. 
There must therefore be reconstruction—a concrete redrawing 
of frontiers, redrafting of treaties and constitutions, 
rearrangement of economic barriers and rights of way, and 
alteration of political status. But are we sure that this 
manifold activity will secure us a better Europe than before? 
We are likely to be closing one economic door as we open 
another, to be reversing rather than removing the relations 
of oppressors and oppressed, to be weaving new entangle- 
ments of Machiavellianism over Europe when we have hacked 
and blasted the old entanglements away at such cost of the 
life and wealth of Europeans. It may be said that this is 
@ pessimistic forecast; that a new structure planned with 
such bitter experience of the weaknesses of the old is bound 
to be in some degree more symmetrical and stable. Yet even 
if the structure were perfect, the dilemma would not be 
overcome. It is not the correctness of the architecture, but 
the satisfaction of those who live under it, which matters for 
the future. The danger of breakdown is to be gauged in 
terms of rancour, and it is unfortunately true that a theoreti- 
cally just settlement (if there were such a thing) might leave 
almost as great a sum of rancour as accumulated under the 
Status Quo. In a settlement reached through military force, 
the vanquished oppressors will tend to resent even equitable 
restraints on their injustice, and if the righting of the 
balance passes over (as it can hardly fail to do) into the 
least injustice in their disfavor, this fractional error will 
keep their resentment, after the settlement, at the burning 
temperature of war. 

In South-Eastern Europe the dilemma is particularly 
pointed. Here, as in Europe as a whole, the Status Quo was 
supposed, before the war, to be, at any rate, proof against 
catastrophe. However irksome it might be to those who 
lived under it and to their neighbors, it seemed in no danger 
of tumbling about their ears in anarchy, while there was 
reason for believing that it might gradually be reconstructed 
from within till it should enable the populations under it 
not merely to live but to “ live well.”” The question depended 
on the potentialities of the Habsburg Monarchy, which was 





by far the greatest and most important social structure in 
this part of the world. 

The Monarchy, like most successful States, grew and 
developed in response to a need. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the “ German-Austrian”’ provinces, though 
they had long formed a political unit, were not as yet the 
nucleus of a great territorial State. Charles V. bequeathed 
them, with the shadowy dignity of the Holy Roman Empire, 
to a junior branch of his house, and they might have 
remained, like the Papal “States of the Church” in Italy, 
simply a handsome estate to provide a civil list for a titular 
depositary of world-power. But in the middle of the 
sixteenth century the destiny of Austria was transformed by 
a violent alteration in the then existing Status Quo. The 
European States and nations south-east of Vienna were 
suddenly overthrown by the disastrous progress of Ottoman 
conquest. The House of Austria found itself standing on the 
edge of the gulf. It must either succumb in turn or become 
a bulwark against the flood. Self-preservation demanded the 
bolder policy, and so, when the remnant of the Hungarians 
and Croats offered Vienna their crown in exchange for its 
protection, the offer was accepted, and, with the acquisition 
of Bohemia, the Habsburg Monarchy became a solid terri- 
torial Power. 

At the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, this Power carried on its mission by 
driving back the Turks and recovering territories and popu- 
lations for European civilization. By 1739 it had carried its 
south-eastern frontiers to the line they follow to-day, except 
that Bosnia and Dalmatia still remained outside. Then, for 
more than a century, the tradition of the Holy Roman Empire 
had the upper hand again, and diverted the Habsburgs 
towards the west. They fought for the hegemony of Western 
Europe with Prussia and France ; they put themselves at the 
head of West European conservatism. To these western 
commitments they mortgaged their future in the south-east, 
and they even jeopardized their existence as a Power. But 
they were saved by the dramatic completeness of their defeat 
in 1866, which ended for ever their ambitions in Italy and 
Germany. 

The shock of Sadowa threw the Habsburg Monarchy 
back into its natural course. The Holy Roman Empire had 
vanished in the Napoleonic Wars, and the ‘“ Emperor 
of Austria’’ (the Habsburgs’ compensatory title) was not 
essentially committed to a Western policy or to a reactionary 
régime. The Emperor Francis Joseph broke symbolically 
with both when he was also crowned, in 1867, as King of 
Hungary. It is true that the “ Dual System,” thus instituted, 
was only extorted from the dynasty under pressure, yet it 
seemed an earnest of better things. It was the first step 
towards devolution. One of the subject nationalities had 
asserted its right to free development within the framework 
of the Monarchy. It, had secured its freedom by a parlia- 
mentary constitution, and had insisted on parliamentary 
representation for the populations still under the direct 
government of Vienna. Where one nation had succeeded, it 
seemed that the rest would follow. The Monarchy might 
transform itself, within a reasonable period, from a “ Police- 
State” into a true commonwealth of nations, and such a poli- 
tical organism could not only exist under modern conditions, 
but could expand. Why should not this new Austria take up 
the old Austria’s neglected mission in the South-East? The 
idea of the “ Drang nach Osten’’ was revived in Bismarck’s 
phrase, and sanctioned by Europe in the mandate to occupy 
Bosnia in 1878. 

This reorientation of the Habsburg Monarchy was the 
central fact, in South-Eastern Europe, of the Status Quo 
before the present war, and optimism regarding it was not 
unjustifiable. Why should not the Monarchy fulfil its 
mission? The hardest part was already done. The richest 
territories in South-Eastern Europe, the strongest nation- 
alities, the densest and most civilized populations, were 
already within the Habsburg system, and the system was 
inclining to a balance between unity and devolution which 
would give the maximum scope to all. The Monarchy as it 
stood was such a powerful centre of gravity that it seemed 
bound to attract to itself everything in South-Eastern Europe 
that still remained outside—the lower course of its grand 
artery the Danube; the Albanian prolongation of its Adriatic 
coast-line; the compatriots of its South-Slavonic and 
Rumanian citizens who dwelt beyond the present boundary- 
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lines of the Carpathians and the Drina. There seemed no 
reason why the “Drang nach Osten’ should not extend, 
under the Status Quo, to the natural sea-frontiers of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and, if this had happened, the Status Quo 
would have been a brilliant success. The Turkish havoc in 
South-Eastern Europe would have been made good. The 
whole region would have been won back for European 
civilization. The perilous vacuum would have been filled, 
and the arena closed in time against the possibility of 
conflict. 

As it happened, the Status Quo developed in the opposite 
direction, and made, not peace, but war. There was some 
failure of vitality in the Habsburg Monarchy, some taint of 
death. Its symptoms have been brilliantly described by the 
Italian publicist, Virginio Gayda. Perhaps it was an 
inheritance from the “ Holy Roman Empire,” or an infection 
left by the Osmanli in the lands from which he was driven 
out. But whatever it was, it blighted the promise of growth. 

Both inside and without, the development of the 
Monarchy was mysteriously arrested. It lost prestige, 
instead of gaining it, in the Balkans. Rumania and Serbia, 
for instance, had at one timeoranother been under Habsburg 
occupation—Rumania as recently as the Crimean War, 
Serbia during the Turkish wars of the eighteenth century. 
Economically, they were dependent on Austrian markets and 
trade-routes ; for civilization their inhabitants looked to the 
less backward Serb and Rumanian inhabitants of the 
Monarchy. Yet both countries receded from the Habsburg 
orbit. One sought culture in France, the other political pro- 
tection in Russia. They opened up circuitous but indepen- 
dent channels for their trade. But, above all, they created 
a new focus 8f national consciousness, and instead of gravitat- 
ing towards their kinsmen in the Monarchy began to attract 
them away from the Habsburg allegiance. 

This check to expansion abroad was intimately con- 
nected with the set-back to liberty within. If devolution had 
gone further than Dualism, the Rumanians and Serbs of the 
Monarchy would never have become Irredentists. But 
Dualism stiffened into a cabal between two nationalities (a 
minority even in combination) to maintain their ascendancy 
over the rest; and just as these looked south-eastward for 
salvation to free Serbia and Rumania, so, too, the dominant 
Germans and Magyars had to look abroad for support. As 
early as 1879 they reverted to the Western orientation, and 
leant on Germany. 

The German alliance frustrated the Monarchy’s mission, 
and caused the Status Quo in South-Eastern Europe to ter- 
minate in war. Under the shadow of Germany, the 
Monarchy could no longer unify South-Eastern Europe on 
the basis of equality and independence. It simply afforded 
a road by which Germany, with her German and Magyar 
partizans, could march into the Balkan arena and hold it 
as a vantage point against rival Powers. In 1914 Germany 
made her coup, and the European War was the result. 

“ Austria-Hungary,’ Bismarck is reputed to have said, 
“is a cow to be grazed on the Balkan fields; when she has 
grazed enough, she must be killed for the profit of Germany.”’ 
That is clearly her fate, if the future of South-Eastern 
Europe is settled by Germany. Instead of unifying the 
Balkan States, the Monarchy will sink, in their company, 
into being a dependent of Germany—one link in a chain of 
dependencies extending to Baghdad. ‘“ The cow,” it may be 
argued, “is dead past resurrection ; the only question is who 
shall profit by the butchery.’’ 

This is the position taken by Mr. Savic. The Status Quo, 
he submits, has broken down. It held in solution two 
incompatible developments, and the war has made inevit- 
able the realization of one or the other. To look for the 
Status Quo in the maintenance of the Monarchy’s territorial 
integrity is a delusion. The Monarchy, intact under German 
suzerainty, defeats its own mission of bringing union and 
liberty to South-Eastern Europe. If the Allies control the 
settlement, and mean to do for South-Eastern Europe what 
the Habsburg Monarchy failed to do, the logical substitute 
for the Status Quo is reconstruction. ; 

The Monarchy failed, Mr. Savic argues, through a 
vicious political misdevelopment, which counteracted the 
factors in favor of its success. Remove the canker, and 
these factors will operate with irresistible force. South- 
Eastern Europe is a natural regional unit—more natural by 
far than “ Berlin-Baghdad.’”’ Inallthat lies between Vienna 





and Salonika, Constanza and Trieste, there is a geographical 
interdependence, a uniformity of culture and economic life, 
which will make for equilibrium if artificial tensions are 
eased. Mr. Savic would ease them by re-grouping Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkans, politically, into a number of 
independent national States—a South-Slavonic State, a 
Tchecho-Slovak State, a Magyar State, a Rumanian, a Bul- 
garian, an Albanian, and a Greek State, and presumably an 
Austro-German State as well, reduced to the limits of the 
Habsburgs’ sixteenth-century heritage. He prophesies con- 
fidently that independence would be followed by co-operation, 
certainly among the first three, with a possible extension to 
the rest as well. Reconstruction would thus realize all the 
possibilities of good in the ruined and discarded Status Quo. 

Mr. Savic is a Southern Slav, and he takes his own 
national problem as the main illustration of his theme—quite 
legitimately, for politically and geographically the Southern 
Slavs are the determining factor in South-Eastern Europe, 
and their destiny involves the destiny of their neighbors. 
Mr. Savic gives English readers a valuable conspectus of 
the South-Slavonic question—the origins of the Southern 
Slavs; their relations with the Habsburg Monarchy; the 
issue between the Monarchy and Serbia; the Serbian cam- 
paigns of the European War; the clash of South-Slavonic 
interests with Italy on the one hand and Bulgaria on the 
other; their aspirations for a national State; the economic 
resources of their country (the most interesting chapter of 
all); and their attitude towards Panslavism. But when one 
turns from the descriptive side of the book to the argument 
that underlies it, one asks oneself, again, whether Mr. 
Savic’s calculations are correct. Will his reconstruction ease 
the strain and remedy the failure of the Status Quo? Is 
there not a danger, as we suggested before, that the strain 
will merely be shifted, the relation of oppressors and 
oppressed be not eliminated, but transposed? “ There is no 
fear,’’ Mr. Savic writes, “that Germany will increase her 
strength by incorporating the purely German provinces in 
Austria. Of the 9,000,000 German-speaking inhabitants of 
Austria, Germany cannot incorporate more than 7,000,000, as 
strong German minorities must be incorporated with Italy, 
free Bohemia, Poland, and new Serbia. More than two 
million Germans living in Hungary would remain in the 
Magyar national State or go to Rumania and Serbia.’’ The 
guiding motive here is not to ease the strain, but to change 
the balance. We do not impute the motive to Mr. Savic—he 
is only translating his plan into terms of the balance of 
power to forestall a criticism—but we wonder whether, in the 
process of reconstruction, this motive is not bound to enter 
in. It certainly influences Mr. Savic’s dealings with Bul- 
garia. “The future frontiers of Serbia, and her railway lines 
running through the Timok and Vardar Valleys, being the 
arteries of Serbia, must be protected by a larger belt of 
territory,’ he writes; and, again: “The first duty of Bul- 
garia’s neighbors towards themselves and peace in the 
Balkans is to make Bulgaria harmless, and to obtain real 
guarantees of her sincerity before committing themselves to 
any co-operation with her in the future.’’ But would not this 
method of reconstruction destroy the possibility of co-opera- 
tion beforehand? 

And how will the incorporated minorities fare? We 
know how the two million Germans in Hungary have been 
treated by the Magyars since 1867. It augurs ill for the 
treatment of the Germans in Bohemia by the Tchechs. The 
Szekels of Transylvania and the Bulgars of Macedonia 
increase our fears. But even suppose that South-Eastern 
Europe were so reconstructed as to relieve the strain to the 
greatest possible extent—that the incorporated minorities 
were pared down to a minimum and that the treatment of 
them was ideally equitable; would not the rancour still 
remain? Take the case of Transylvania, and suppose that 
Rumania, in gathering all the Hungarian Rumanians into 
her national State, consented to leave the Szekel counties as 
an enclave of the Magyar State in the middle of Rumanian 
territory ; would the undoubted justice of this reconstruc- 
tion prevail upon the Magyars to co-operate voluntarily with 
the Rumanians in a South-East European Confederation? 
Their dream of “ Magyarizing”’ all the Rumanians within 
the Carpathian circle was wrong-headed ; but will they recon- 
cile themselves to seeing it dissipated by military defeat? 
They have been obsessed by the dream for fifty years, and the 
Carpathians are the traditional boundary of the Hungarian 
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Kingdom. The momentum of political tradition should not 
be under-estimated, and there is a danger of this error in our 
attitude towards the Habsburg Monarchy. The catastrophe 
into which the Monarchy blundered in 1914, dragging the 
rest of Europe after it, has concentrated our attention on 
everything in the Habsburg system that is noxious and effete. 
We forget the Monarchy’s remarkable achievements, but we 
shall be reminded of them when we try to re-model, or 
supersede, the structure which the Habsburgs have built up. 

What, then, is the escape from our dilemma? If a just 
reconstruction leaves part of the problem unsolved, the 
statesmen of Europe at the peace conference must balance 
the easement of justice against the momentum of the Status 
Quo. But in-the last resort the settlement will depend upon 
the people of South-Eastern Europe themselves. “ As every 
one of these new national States,’’ Mr. Savic writes, “ will 
of necessity incorporate some unimportant minorities of alien 
race, it would be in accordance with justice and the new spirit 
of mutual respect and tolerance which must prevail in future 
Europe, that guarantees should be provided ensuring the 
existence and the free national development of these 
minorities.’’ In Toleration Mr. Savic has found the key. 
It is the most fruitful idea in his book. 





THE CHURCH, THE WAR, AND THE WORLD. 


“The Outlook for Religion.” By W. E. 


ORCHARD, D.D. 
(Cassell, 6s. net.) 


Dr. OrcHARD seems to us to be a Christian by nature and 
by training; he has the Christian tenderness, humor, per- 
suasiveness, and he is a Churchman without prejudice to the 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood. He is, therefore, an 
instinctive critic both of an _ imstitutionalism which 
threatens to destroy the Christian spirit, and of a humani- 
tarianism which, in disgust at the apostasy of the Church, 
would rid itself of her sacraments and fellowship. This is 
the double clue to the thinking of his brilliant book on “ The 
Outlook for Religion.” Of the two lines of thought the first 
is necessarily the more developed, for it is the more prac- 
tical. “What is to become of the world?” asks the 
secular observer, who sees Europe stripping herself of pro- 
ductive labor and the most necessary economies and 
associations of her social and international life. “ Will there 
be any religion left?’ asks the religious inquirer, who, whether 
the society of the futureis to be rich or poor, could bear with 
it so long as it cherishes in its bosom the essential elements 
of faith and affection. We suppose that other religious 
teachers have seen this danger of the disappearance of the 
Christian spirit from Western civilization as the result 
of the world-war. We shall be glad to hear of them, but 
at least Dr. Orchard is the only Christian writer who has 
supplied an adequate intellectual or emotional representa- 


tion of it, A sort of Christianity can, we imagine, survive 
the war. But how is it to assert its “significance and 
value”? 


The impulse of the war-torn flocks will be to tuxn 
on the shepherds and say: “You let the world rush to 
destruction. Politics failed us; science betrayed us; 
human philosophy, the ethics of patriotism and nationalism, 
were our ruin, What had you to say, with the keys of Heaven 
and Hell at your girdle?” The best answers that the 
Church can make seem equally to assure her discredit. 
The first, and the true one, is that she merely followed 
the world, each Church in each nation toiling in the track 
of its political leaders. But that is at least an abdication 
of the historic Christian claim to an unworldly Empire. 
The State may be content to retain the Church as a spiritual 
laundry, where its dirty linen can be stiffened and whitened 
for future use; it takes this service without thankfulness 
and with no little inward contempt. But Dr. Orchard is 
driven to ask whether the British Church can accept 
this function at a lesser cost than the devitalization of 
its three great branches—Catholicism, Anglicanism, Non- 
conformity. So far as Catholicism is a true international 
conception, it escapes the full brunt of this criticism, while 
it truthfully presents the Pope as the one spiritual potentate 
who, amid the distractions of this war of worlds, 
conceived himself under bonds to humanity. But it 
is none the less true that nationalism has largely im- 
mobilized the Catholic Church. The national churches have 
been completely sterilized. They have either overdone the 





passion for war, or they have offered it the Pharisaism of 
a weak apologetic. Neither part has earned them respect. 
The politicians presented us with a strong case for taking 
part in the war under the special circumstances which Ger- 
many’s conduct raised for us in August, 1914. The State 
was on familiar soil when it proclaimed the doctrine of force, 
and proceeded to invade the realm of conscience. But for 
the Church to assent to both these incursions without a 
murmur was surely to surrender her own spiritual domain. 
What right had she to assume that “the way of 
war” was right enough to excuse the Christian nations 
in setting up the innumerable wrongs that spring from the 
waging of it? Why did she hasten to quit the ground of 
her mystic appeal to the conscience, no less than the neutral 
terrain of reason and persuasiveness? We are inclined to 
think with Dr. Orchard that on Nonconformists rests the 
heaviest responsibility of all. They were not, like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, bound to the “ Roma Dea” theory 
of religion. Like the Roman Communion, they were free 
of the State; in that freedom lay their function and their 
reason for existence. It is open to argument that if the 
free and the national Churches of Europe and America had 
been on the watch-tower for their religion from the moment 
when European Imperialism drew near to its goal, there need 
have been no war. Catholicism would not have hindered, 
it would have helped them. And every secular organization 
of peace and rationality would have been on their side. 

There is indeed a second and a bolder answer of the 
Church to those who, like Dr. Orchard, accuse her of an 
essential complicity with the world in its acceptance of 
war. The first plea is one of mere timidity. The Church 
lives in a world which has grown too strong for her. But 
there is also a Christian School, orthodox and unorthodox, 
whose apologetic of war is not merely opportunist but of 
principle. The Liberals, the Erastians, side naturally with 
the State. Even if they think Christ is a pacifist, they are 
not bound to accept his politics, and his personality slips 
into a humble servitude to the wider purpose of the God 
of Society. In that purpose force has its full place, and 
the author of the Sermon on the Mount may be “ politely 
bowed out’ of the controversy. From the opposite pole, 
the orthodox school, of whom Dr. Forsyth is the main repre- 
sentative, makes a direct bound back to sacrificial paganism. 
God calls ‘‘ for the salvation of righteousness in blood,” 
and the righteous nation, having settled its righteousness 
to its own satisfaction, proceeds to apply the doctrine of 
compulsory sanctification to its unrighteous enemies, up to 
the point, we suppose, when by revelation or otherwise, the 
cleansing is complete, and the spiritual ‘‘ dog-fight’’ has 
reached its twentieth round of purifying power. Dr. 
Orchard sees that between these Liberals and these Con- 
servatives the healing spell of Christianity has been lost :— 

“Those who stand for the dogmatic faith seem no more 
able than others who deny it to see to what that faith 
commits them, and in the crisis they stand side by side with 
the liberals whom they charge with having surrendered it. 

This agreement between enemies must make those who are 

seeking a full presentation of the Christian faith see that 

neither orthodoxy nor liberalism is going to help them much 
further on. If this coalition religion succeeds it means the 
obscuration of Christianity under forms for which men are 
willing to die, but by whicn they are unable to live, and the 
approximation in practice to a liberalism which is guided 
throughout by a timid, official, professorial view of 
Christianity, without adventure or imagination, or if any 
more illuminated, then so timid that it believes only in 
leavening the lump, and at the same time doing everything 
to prevent it rising: a very nice class-room sacristy, and 
devotional religion, but one which has no application to 
history or the world; a religion which believes in an Incarna- 

tion only for the purposes of theological discussion, or a 

religion which must never become incarnate at all.”’ 

What kind of a Church, therefore, is it which will 
undertake the recapture of its lost Empire of the Soul? 
Dr. Orchard inclines to divide his thinking between a 
prophecy of a possible loss of Christianity to the Western 
world coupled with a retreat to its birthplace in the East, 
and a more hopeful vision of a reunion of Romanism, 
Anglicanism, and Nonconformity, in a Church that shall 
be “One, Holy, Catholic.’”’ We may doubt whether this joint- 
stock religion can find a basis in Nicean Christianity, even 
if Dr. Orchard realizes his aspiration for all its con- 
tributors and induces the Pope to surrender the temporal 
power, the Archbishop of Canterbury to forswear politics, 
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and Nonconformity to give up its “historical prejudices.” 
Is not Christianity more likely to find a humbler way out by 
the path which nearly drew the world to its feet? In send- 
ing it back to the catacomb and the prison, the old Paganism 
has been at pains to rekindle for it the little taper of joy 
which lit the way of the primitive Church. “The only happy 
people I have seen during the war,” said an English Judge 
the other day, ‘‘are the C.O.’s in prison.’’ Who knows 
what may come from those prison walls, and whether, when 
the “doctrine of the world” has had long enough speech of 
its victims, the doctrine of Jesus may not find a second 
hearing ? 








A HISTORY 


““A History of Music.” 
and CEcIL ForsyTH. 


OF MUSIC. 


By CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In our opinion, this new history of music has one great 
merit : It makes the reader realize at once how infinitesimally 
short, comparatively speaking, is the history of what we 
associate with the name of music when viewed in relation to 
the history of music as a whole. The authors need 214 pages 
to reach the year 1600, and only 141 more to bring their 
review up to date. Doubtless some people will quarrel with 
them precisely on that account, but to us it seems a welcome 
change after the traditions of most popular histories of 
music, which, devoting a short and, as a rule, quite 
unilluminating introduction to the past, have a habit of 
starting as it were in mid-air with Palestrina. 

Moreover, we must say at once that it is precisely in 
these 214 pages, associated with the name of Mr. Forsyth, 
that the main interest and importance of the book lie. One 
could not desire a clearer account of how music evolved, how 
notation began, how instruments developed. Especially in 
the last respect, Mr. Forsyth seems to us to be admirable. 
Moreover, he is the only popular musical historian in our 
recollection who thinks anthropologically. In one of his 
earlier chapters he delights to point out, for instance, how 
the modern musician still retains some of the characteristics 
of his ancestors—the Metlicine Man and the Medieval Monk, 
and that to draw any deductions from the musical instru- 
ments that figure in the Egyptian wall-paintings as if played 
in ensemble would be as unsafe as to suppose from “ the 
hideous groups of squashed fiddles and drums which ‘adorn’ 
the Royal College of Music, London,” that those instruments 
had any particular connection with one another. 

As a convinced nationalist, Mr. Forsyth, of course, loses 
no opportunity of emphasizing the services Great Britain has 
rendered to the earlier development of music. He thinks that 
the invention of the bow must be credited to the British, and, 
needless to say, he does full justice to the greatness of our 
early madrigalists and church composers, to the phenomenon 
of John Dunstable, to the miracle of “ Sumer is Icumen in.”’ 
And how many people know that it was the Welsh who first 
sang in thirds and sixths? To the specialist, of course, none 
of this is new, but histories of music in one volume are not 
for specialists. It is to the ordinary educated amateur (who, 
though the fact is always overlooked, remains the most 
important figure in musical society) that the book will appeal, 
and it should be most useful in giving him that sense of pro- 
portion and of relative values which is so badly needed at the 
present time. 

Unfortunately, the latter portion of the book is not quite 
so good as the first. Except for a chapter on “ Nationalism,”’ 
it consists of what amounts to a précis of musical history from 
1600 to 1870 by Sir Charles Stanford and a collection of 
epigrams on contemporary composers by Mr. Forsyth. There 
is little to say about Sir Charles Stanford’s contribution. He 
is dealing with all the greatest names in music, and can 
hardly be expected to say anything particularly right or 
particularly wrong about any of them. But no modernist 
will accept for one instant his really unfair criticism of Liszt, 
and few will be ready to share without reservation his 
enthusiasm for Brahms 

Of Mr. Forsyth’s epigrams it is safe to say that nobody 
will agree with all of them, and that everybody will agree 
with some of them. At any rate, they are most diverting. 
“Mademoiselle Chammade (61)’’—surely this is very 
ungallant ?—“ is probably the only feminine composer in the 
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world who never relies on the loud pedal’’ may be taken as 
typical. But in the matter of space devoted to each com- 
poser, Mr. Forsyth has exercised a curious choice. To 
devote four lines to Wolf, a page to Saint-Saens, seven lines 
to Charles Wood, and only eight and a half to Delius is surely 
a strange proceeding. But we are so delighted to see that he 
is broad-minded enough to make mention of Lionel 
Monckton, Sidney Jones, and that really remarkable com- 
poser, Sousa, that we could forgive him sins far more 
heinous. How annoyed will be the prigs of University and 
Music School! 





A “NEW” NOVEL. 


“Sonia.” By SrepHEN MCKENNA. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. McKenna holds with most people that English life of 
pre-war days, with “the old politics, and the old sport, and 
the old butterfly society of London, and the waste and 
cruelty, and the warring factions of Capital and Labor, and 
the two-and-seventy jarring sects,” is not coming back to us 
with peace, and he has given his novel the sub-title, “ Between 
Two Worlds,” to emphasize his moral. But one thing 
seems stable amid the cracking foundations of British institu- 
tions, and that is the meretviciousness of our popular art. 
“ Sonia,” superficially clever and brilliant as it is, as art is 
beneath contempt. It has every fault that will endear it to 
our public, and consign it after six months to the rubbish 
heap. It is frightfully melodramatic, plastered with exag- 
gerations, stuffed with superfluities, glistening with stage 
tricks. The mere idea of cramming within 400 pages 
hundreds of kaleidoscopic scenes of Society’s life, 1904-1915, 
of giving a bird’s-eye view of the maelstrom of activities, 
social and political, of the generation that came of age 
during the South African War, and of running a dozen 
years’ “movements”’ and “tendencies ”’ straight off the reel 
of the versatile Mr. Oakleigh’s chronicle, is one fatal to 
real artistic quality. So lavish Mr. McKenna of his 
panoramic “effects” that he devotes his first hundred pages 
to his contemporaries’ life at Melton and Oxford, a brilliant 
picture, irretrievably ruined by the floods of limelight 
directed on the figure of the impossible hero, O’Rane, the 
romantic Celt, who, at fifteen, comes to Melton, speaking 
Russian, French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Magyar, 
having knocked about Europe, the States, and Japan, “on 
the underneath side,” with greasy Levantines, Chinese store- 
keepers, ‘American-German-Jews. O’Rane (who of course 
turns out to be a son of the romantic Lord O’Rane, “the 
Liberator,” whose revolutionary propaganda had “inspired 
terror in the less stable Governments of Europe from 
Russia to Spain”) bluffs the Head into admitting him to 
Melton, carries off the Shelton Greek Verse Prize from the 
whole school, teaches the Melton carpet-makers on strike the 
“ Marseillaise,”’ earns his school fees out of term, as a waiter 
in the Empire Hotel in the Strand, “puts in time” after 
leaving Oxford as a Clyde worker, a Nottinghamshire miner, 
a Wiltshire harvest hand, and drifts through the story as a 
fantastic adventurer-social-reformer-M.P. It is obvious that 
Mr. McKenna has brought this fantastic figure on the stage 
to point the way, like a human sign-post, to the primrose 
paths of decadence down which London Society (1906-1914) 
merrily trips to the doom of the war. But O’Rane, who is 
made up of scraps of half-a-dozen men, is so crudely drawn, 
so romanticized, that he helps to destroy the illusion of the 
scenes and conversations in which he assists. And when we 
examine the other characters, we find the same high 
coloring, the same lack of truthful drawing. Burgess, the 
“Head” of Melton, Loring, the young Marquess, Bertrand 
Oakleigh, the Radical organizer, Baxter-Whittingham, the 
philanthropic arriviste, Erckmann, the millionaire Jew, to 
whose money every door opens, whose prototypes no doubt 
will be generally recognized, are shown us like waxwork 
figures, always in the same pose, and repeating the same 
gesture. Consequently, when the characters come to action, 
they expose their internal hollowness. The most lifelike 
character in the book is the heroine, Sonia Dainton, the 
hard, frivolous, beautiful girl, a “smart” vulgarian in mind 
and manners. She typifies the soulless woman of a fast 
set, spoiled, avid, reckless, and petty. All the men—Loring, 


is 


| O’Rane, and the rest—are dying to marry this odious little 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


WITH THE NEW ARMY 
ON THE SOMME 


sy Frederick Palmer 


Accredited American Correspondent at the British Front 

Readers of “‘ My Year of the War” will look with confidence 
for something good from Mr. Palmer’s pen, and they will not 
be disappointed in this volume. His extended and intimate 
experience as a War Correspondent is probably unrivalled, and 
he puts to spléndid use the exceptional opportunities he has 
enjoyed. 6/- net 


JAN AND HER JOB 


A New Novel by Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author 
of ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr, Wycherly,” &c. 5/- net 


REMINISCENCES of a LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author and 
Traveller (1799-1858). With an Introduction by 
John F. Tattersall 10/6 net 


EIDOLA : Poems 


By FREDERICK MANNING, Author of “Scenes 
and Portraits,” etc. 2/6 net 
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A FEAST OF LANTERNS 


Chinese Poems rendered in English with an Introduc- 
tion by L. CRANMER BYNG, author of “‘ A Lute of 
A new volume in the popular ‘‘ Wisdom of 
the East Series.” 2/- net 
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SOLOVYO y Mrs. J. N. Duddington 
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GUINEA By E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. Haddon 
FORCE AND THE CONQUEST OF EVIL IN CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS By G. F. Barbour 
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towards World Religion and World Brotherhood. Dr. Walter Walsh, 
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Garden Village at Sermaise, Marne, built by the 
Society of Friends 


THE 


SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR 
has raised ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
for its maintenance. It is carried on 
by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, 
in HOLLAND, and in the GOVERN- 
MENT of SAMARA in distant 
RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 
a week, and it asks for financial support 
from the general public. 


We are giving Medical and Nursing 
Help in a considerable number of our 
Stations, accompanied by the provision 
of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood 
huts we are building in France, the 
timber for which is provided by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

We are supplying help to restart the 
Farming Industry with necessary seeds 
and farming implements in localities 
devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 

In Holland we have provided shelter 
and help in a variety of ways, as well as 
occupation for the refugees from Belgium, 
who are located there. 

In Russia we have established Relief 
Centres, where clothing and other 
necessaries ate distributed, and where 
industries, including spinning, weaving, 
and knitting are organised for the benefit 
of the destitute people who have no one 
else to help them. 

WE ASK THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF THE PUBLIC IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 

Contributions may be sent to Miss A. 
RUTH FRY, the Honorary Secretary 
to the War Victims Relief Committee at 
the office at 
Ethelburga House, 91, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C., 
who will gladly furnish any further 
information that may be desired, 
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creature, whose “charm”’ 
her talk :— 
“Surrey House. I’m going back there in a minute. 

It was frightfu'ly dull, but we did our best until Mrs. 

Wemley—it’s her ball you know—had the cheek to come up 

and say she didn’t like to see the one-step done. That put 

the lid on! These old frumps will be going back to lancers 
and barn-dances next. Fatty and I wandered out to smoke 

a cig. when a taxi drifted providentially by and brought 

us here.” ine 

But Sonia doesn’t act true to type. Having become 
engaged to the Marquess Loring, she throws him over, House 
of Steynes, enormous rent roll, and all, for the sake of the 
beautiful eyes of the impossible O’Rane. Then the war 
bursts on us, and Sonia, regenerated by doing kitchen-maid’s 
work in a hospital, grows a beautiful soul, sells all her 
jewellery for £6,000 to help O’Rane, and is finally seen 
standing sobbing over her Celtic hero blinded in both eyes 
by a shell—the leal, devoted, true-hearted Englishwoman, 
while the curtain drops amid cheers. ‘“ Can’t you dream of a 
New Birth?” says the sightless O’Rane, fiercely, while pro- 
phesying a regenerated England. The trouble is that, like 
the New Fiction, our new motives may turn out to be the 
old article, disguised with sounding talk. 

If we drop from the plane of art to the plane of jour- 
nalism, which are generally confused by our public, we can 
offer the author of “Sonia” our congratulations. Probably 
he will not respond heartily when we say that he has a real 
gift for vivid, impressionable writing, and that in his fluent, 
headlong descriptions he catches “atmosphere” very well. 
His sketch of party politics, and of the conflicting currents 
in the House, is brilliantly done, and he conveys admirably 
a sense of the fierce sweep and rush of the social tides. His 
picture of the modernization of England, of the main features 
of the vulgarization of London society in a decade, has force 
and actuality, and, as a social document, “ Sonia ’’ may prove 
of value to the historian. It will be a pity if his gift of 
picturesque description be thrown away cn novels as super- 
ficial as “ Sonia.” 


The GBicek in the Citp. 


THe MaGnitupeE or THE DEBT. 

To-day, being March 3l1st, is the last day of the finan- 
cial year, and the National Debt is estimated by Mr. Bonar 
Law at 3,900 millions, against some 700 millions before the 
war, so that in another month or two it will be six times 
as great as before the war, and five times greater than it was 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars! The debt charge will 
be ten times heavier ; instead of 20 millions (at 24 per cent.) 
we shall require 200 millioas for interest at 5 per cent. 
The total expenditure for the financial year has been about 
2,190 millions. If, then, there is another (moderate) increase 
of expenditure in the new financial year, and the war con- 
tinues, we may expect that by March 3lst next the debt 
will be not less than 6,000 millions, which would require 
at least 300 millions for interest, let alone sinking fund. 
Add to this 180 millions for the public services and (say) 
70 millions for pensions, and you get a grand total expendi- 
ture of 550 millions; a small sinking fund of less than 1 
per cent. would cost another 50 millions, bringing up the 
revenue required to 600 millions—three times the amount 
raised before the war. 

How is such a sum to be raised, and can it be raised? 
It is possible that the total incomes assessable for income- 
tax after the war may amount to 1,000, or even 1,200 
millions sterling. Can we conceive of an income-tax starting 
at 5s., ending at 15s., and averaging 10s. in the £? If so 
the money required can be found. But will a man 
with a thousand a year consent to pay £500 a year 
for life to the Government, or even £400? The main 
feature of the situation, as exhibited by Colonel Godfrey 
Collins, and others, in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night, is the enormous financial suffering which will be 
entailed by another year of this unparalleled war waste. 
If the war could be finished now we might hope that our 
Allies and Colonies would be able, gradually, to repay our 
advances, and thus relieve us of 1,000 millions. But after 
another year the finances of our Allies will be even more 
desperate than our own. Moreover, the bankruptcy of Ger- 
‘many and Austria and Turkey will merely aggravate the 
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financial situation, however much moral consolation we may 
be able to draw from it. In effect, after another year of war 
the burden of the war debt may be found to have doubled. 


Tue Neep For A Capita Levy. 

One remedy that was suggested some time ago in these 
columns is a capital levy. To avoid an income-tax like that 
proposed and unanimously carried by the recent Labor 
Congress, of 15s. in the £, millionaires might prefer to 
hand over to the State, say, a quarter of their total wealth. 
A man with £100 saved might in the same way be willing 
to surrender £10 rather than have his sugar and tea and 
tobacco taxed up to prohibitive prices. It is very difficult 
indeed to estimate what might be raised by a capital levy of 
this kind—possibly a thousand, or even two thousand, 
millions if the capital wealth of the country is anything like 
20,000 millions—which I very much doubt. 

THE Satt Union’s Recovery. 

The reason for the remarkable recovery shown by the 
Salt Union in the report for 1916 was explained by the 
Chairman at the meeting held last week. In 1915, the 
Company had to fulfil contracts made in 1914 at ruinously 
low rates, owing to fierce competition, whereas in 1916 the 
benefit of higher prices was felt, and such export trade as 
was possible proved exceptionally advantageous. Moreover, 
the subsidiaries of the undertaking yielded profits twice or 
three times as large as the average of recent years. The 
increase in net profits from £140,500 to £376,500, enabled 
the directors to make a distribution of 15 per cent., as 
against 14 per cent. in 1915, on the ordinary shares, while 
£127,000 was set aside for reserves and depreciation, as 
against £25,000 a year ago, the balance carried forward 
being increased by £5,500. In referring to future prospects, 
the Chairman said that, although he could not promise a 
repetition of the present dividend for the current year, 
shareholders might fairly hope for something of the kind. 
If this view can be accepted, the ordinary shares, which 
give a return of about 174 per cent. at the present quotation, 
look attractive. 


LucELLUM. 
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“ Thanks so much for ‘ The Nation,’” 
says a Canadian reader. “| read it 
every word and love to get it. After 
I finish with it I send it to two 
soldiers; then toa young man in the 
book-store ; then on to my friends 


the , and from them. to some 
of their friends.” 


Some of your friends would 
like to read ‘The Nation.” 
May wesend it to them for you? 
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A* old-established firm of Chartered Accountants in London 

has Vacancies on their Audit Staff for LADY ASSISTANTS of 
good education, possessing initiative and ability; previous professional 
training and experience not essential.—Write, giving full particulars, 
to “ E.C.,” c/o J. W. Vickers & Co. Ltd., 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 








